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A Day in a Modern High School Library 
Mary E. Hall, Librarian, The Girls’ High School library, Brooklyn N. Y. 


HE day’s work in this high school 

library begins shortly after eight 

o’clock and the daily life of the 
librarian is a long and strenuous one 
but so full of interest and opportunities 
of all kinds that she would not exchange 
it for any other library work. 

Let us enter the library with her as she 
unlocks the library door and welcomes 
the group of students who have been 
eagerly waiting for the room to open. 
From now on until the first recitation 
period begins at 8:45 there is a steady 
stream of pupils coming to the library 
through the long corridor leading to the 
main library door. The loan desk just 
.-in front of that door is the destination of 
most puplis, for the great majority have 
come to return “overnight” books due 
before 8:30. Woe to the pupil who is 
careless and does not get one of these 
books back on time! These important 
reserve books are needed each period of 
the day and student government metes 
out a heavy penalty for careless- 
ness. Some pupils have come in to 
do special required reading and some 
just to read for pleasure. A committee 
of three seniors is editing the morning’s 
news on a large cork ‘bulletin board 
which covers six feet of the side wall 
and is three feet from top to bottom. 
At the top of this bulletin board there is 
usually a frieze of pictures from the 


Sunday edition of the New York Times 
illustrating current events. Beneath are 
the adjustable headings “Foreign affairs, 
National, State, City and Miscellaneous.” 
These are adjustable because the days 
differ so in the space needed for these 
groups of clippings. Foreign affairs pre- 
dominate one day, national affairs the 
next possibly. Two copies of the New 
York Times are cut up for this bulletin, 
pupils and librarians bring unusually 
good cartoons for it, maps are posted, 
and anything which will add to the in- 
terest of the day’s news. 

Most of yesterday’s clippings are at 
once consigned to the waste basket but 
the librarian usually finds three or four 
which ought to be kept for reference. 
The President’s message on “Govern- 
ment control.of railroads” must be filed 
for debate work and current history 
classes, the head of the science depart- 
ment wants us surely to mount the one 
on “Potash fields discovered in Califor- 
nia,” for he will require students to re- 
port on it in class tomorrow and will 
need it from time to time. The clippings 
on “Women as post men” and “The first 
woman car conductor” will make inter- 
esting oral reports in English on “New 
vocations for women,’ and must be 
filed in the “Vocational guidance file” 
for future reference. Later on in the day 
a student assistant will mount these on 
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cheap mimeograph paper and file them 
under their proper headings in envelopes 
in the vertical file devoted to clippings. 

As the loan desk is the busiest place 

this half hour before the school day 
begins, let us watch its work. We note 
its perfect adaptability to the needs of 
_the school library. With its shape re- 
sembling a horse shoe it helps line up the 
students on each side so that the two 
assistant librarians may help each pupil 
in turn. The narrow enclosed end near 
the main entrance makes it possible for 
the loan desk librarian to sit so near the 
door that no one can easily leave the 
library with book or other library ma- 
terial unrecorded. The eagle eye of 
this librarian is upon all who go out 
and the narrowness of the desk makes 
it possible for her to put out her 
‘hand on either side and call a halt if 
“some absent minded pupil (or even such 
a teacher) has forgotten to stop and have 
‘things “properly charged.” This morn- 
ing by 8:30 we see as many as. 500 
pupils returning “overnight’’ books 
which they pile high on one long side 
of the desk, till the librarians can sort 
them. Important books are checked up 
for the first period while others are 
‘stowed away on the shelves beneath to be 
slipped at a more convenient season. On 
each side of the desk is a waiting line of 
pupils. On the left are those who want 
to borrow books or pictures or pam- 
phlets for use in classroom or laboratory 
while on the right is a long line of girls 
-waiting to “reserve” books for definite 
‘study periods when they need to use 
‘them or for use at home some night, 
possibly a week or more ahead. 

As we leave the loan desk the librarian 
tells us that it was the gift of the stu- 
‘dents through their “General organiza- 
‘tion,’ or as it is called in this school, 
‘“The Loyal League.” Three or four 
years after the new library room opened 
and the one desk provided in the original 
“lay out” proved inadequate for refer- 
ence work and loan work also, the stu- 
dents held a mass meeting and resolved 
‘that for the sake of the librarian and for 

-“better service to the students the library 
ought to have and should have “a real 
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public library loan desk.” After careful 
investigation the desk in the children’s 
room at the Pratt Institute free library 
suggested the type needed and a modifi- 
cation of the desk was made by the firm 
which had originally equipped the room 
in 1911. The gift of this desk indicates 
the love of the pupils for their school 
library and shows the finé spirit and 
esprit de corps we shall note all day in 
the room. It is their library, they have 
helped make it beautiful and serviceable, 
and they are proud of it as they can be. 
So are principal, faculty, and librarians 
as they see it doing its work day by day, 
having its refining influence on the pupils 
by its beauty, teaching them self-control 
and consideration for others, as it is kept 
wondrously quiet for most of each period 
through the influence of student self- 
government which expects each indi- 
vidual pupil to do her duty. No one can 
measure what it means as an educational 
asset in the way of general culture and 
widening the horizon and _ stimulating 
the interest of pupils whose home sur- 
roundings are dull and sordid. Students 
and faculty rejoice in the splendid origi- 
nal equipment furnished by the Board 
of Iducation when the room opened, in 
the way of library furniture of the very 
best possible make, but even more highly 
do we prize the “luxuries” and “neces- 
sities” which have since been added as 
“gifts” from graduating classes, literary 
societies, clubs of various kinds, and 
students as individuals or groups of three 
or four. 

The library occupies the entire second 
floor of the new wing built to furnish 
this old time high school building with 
equipment not dreamed of when the 
original building was put up. This wing 
accommodates a gymnasium, library and 
art rooms. The main library reading 
room measures 80x30 feet and in 1910 
when it was planned was one of the 
largest high school library rooms in the 
country. With windows at each end and 
twelve large windows on the south 
side, it is made glorious with a wealth 
of sunshine on pleasant days. When 
this room was planned by the school 
architect for a library the librarian re- 
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monstrated against the way the walls 
were cut up by heating and ventilating 
apparatus and deplored the plan for 
alcoves which in a school library make 
supervision so difficult. The alcoves were 
abandoned but the pipes and radiators 
still remain a warning of “what not to do 
in planning a school library.” 

When the time for furniture and equip- 
ment came, the librarian and faculty 
were invited by the principal to meet 
with an expert in the planning of college 
and public libraries so that the room 
might represent all that was latest in the 
equipment of a library for service and all 
that was needed to meet the special de- 
mands of the new twentieth century high 
school as far as the librarian and faculty 
could foresee these needs. The principal 
believed in “Visual instruction” and that 
it was to play an important part in the 
new type of school the country was de- 
veloping. He believed the library the 
proper place for storing, organizing and 
encouraging the use of all lantern slides, 
pictures, post cards, etc., in the school. 
Here they could be filed, cataloged, and 
listed for the use of. different depart- 
ments, and slides long forgotten made 
ready for service while dead wood was 
eliminated. Ample provision was made 
for a vertical file for pictures, a case for 
2,000 lantern slides, and a large bulletin 
board. It was foreseen that pamphlets 
and clippings would be needed in the 
modern high school and vertical file space 
was planned for these—largely because 
the Public library of Newark had proved 
the value of these and picture collections 
in school 
years, since 1910, the space for all these 
things has had to be doubled and tripled 
—we now see 15 drawers of vertical file 
space instead of the original three; 18 
bulletin boards instead of one. The seat- 
ing capacity of the little old library of 
1909 was tripled, 90 chairs were pro- 
vided instead of 30. Fifteen small 
tables seating six each were a great im- 
provement on the three heavy large 
tables seating ten each and_ standing 
“fixed and unmovable” when floor space 
for any social function in the library 
was needed. 


work. During these seven 


Today the seating capacity has been 
increased to 160 by the addition of extra 
chairs in the main room and a “Library 
classroom” adjoining the west end of 
the library with a partition of folding 
doors which can be rolled back and both 
rooms supervised from the main room if 
needed for overflow when the attendance 
is unusually heavy. A seating capacity 
of 40 in the classroom will accommo- 
date almost any class in the building if 
they need it for a “Library hour.” 

The principal secured the “Library 
classroom” and its equipment by present- 


ing two arguments to the Board of Edu-. 


cation. First, in a school of 3,000 pupils 
there are many study periods when 120 
seats of the main room would not meet 
the school needs for reference work, 
and his most telling point in his plea 
was the statement that the library was 
used daily just as a reading room by as 
many students as the average reading 
room attendance in the British Museum, 
700 and more a day. His other plea was 
to the effect that the room could be 
utilized most of the day for “Visual in- 
struction” by teachers in all departments 
of the school, and by the librarian for 
lessons to the students which would pre- 
pare them to use school and public library 
intelligently and efficiently. 

Let us now look at the equipment of 
these two rooms. The library classroom 
has 40 tablet arm chairs and these are 
movable. There is a large Bausch and 
Lomb lantern with Reflectoscope at the 
back of the room and proper curtains at 
windows. There is a screen in front of 
room for lantern pictures. A green cork 
bulletin board extends the entire length 
of the wall in front of the room and so 
low that pupils can enjoy what is posted 
there. There is a large oak “Bulletin 
rack” for storing charts and large pic- 
tures such as the Longmans Green pic- 
tures illustrating English history, the 
mounted copies of the New York Times 
“Holy Grail series,” etc. Most interest- 
ing of all to us is the Victrola on a wheel 
carriage so that it may be wheeled about 
from one room to the other. A brass 
plate tells us that it was presented’ by 


“The Literary Strollers,” a club in thé 
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school which has held its meetings in the 
library for many years and expressed 
its affection for the room by many gifts 
of books, records, etc. In time, this class- 
room is to have a small low platform for 
classroom plays. It is in great demand 
for these class plays even now and 
scarcely a day goes by when some class 
in English does not want it for a scene 
from “The rivals” which they are study- 
ing, or for “As you like it,” or other re- 
quired English which is made delightful 
in this way. The Copley reproductions 
of “The evolution of the book” decorate 
the walls of the room. They were given 
by the Class of June, 1915. 

The original lay out of the main 
room covered all that was needed at that 
time—low open wall shelving and attract- 
ive double face stacks of oak to accom- 
modate the 8,000 books in the library 
and provide for growth. There was a 
large librarian’s desk especially suited 
for reference work and also fitted to 
serve as a loan desk. A combination 
atlas case and case for large oversize 
books, a magazine case for 25 periodi- 
cals, a catalog case, a special reference 
case to stand by the librarian’s desk, a 
case with glass doors in which to keep 
expensive illustrated editions, and a 
book truck completed the original out- 
fit in addition to furniture already men- 
tioned. State and city funds available 
for “school room decoration” provided 
the nine large and beautiful reproduc- 
tions of Abbey’s Holy Grail pictures 
which are in the Boston public library. 

The students have taken great pride 
in keeping the fine oak furniture in as 
perfect condition as possible and not 
a chair or table has been broken in these 
seven years or a serious defacement made 
on the polished surface of the beauti- 
fully grained tables. They have taken 
pleasure in adding something to the 
equipment of the library room each year 
as a need was felt. Fully one-fourth of 
the equipment and decorations and those 
things which give the room its “atmos- 
phere” are gifts of the students. Here 


is the “fan palm” in the center of the 
room, a truly historic gift, for it was 
presented by the graduating class of 
1903, fifteen years ago, and reminds us 
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of the days in the little old library. The 
fresh cut flowers on the reference desk 
in the center of the room are provided 
daily by the Senior class as their “part- 
ing gift” to the room which many of 
them have loved best of all the rooms in 
the school. The palms and ferns on 
the low book cases under the windows 
back of this desk were given by the stu- 
dents in celebration of the opening of the 
new room seven years ago. The beau- 
tiful stained glass window at the east end 
of the room was presented by the 
alumnae in 1912 on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the school. 
How the pupils who come from dark, 
unlovely tenements delight in watching 
the changing hues of this window on a 
sunny day and how they drink in the 
beauty of the two symbolical figures 
“Wisdom” and “Knowledge” with their 
wonderful flowing draperies and ex- 
quisite coloring! 

As we walk around the room let us see 
what else the students have contributed. 
Here is a group of girls leaning over the 
exhibit case in the center of the room 
and looking through the glass top at the 
collection of dolls dressed to show the 
kind of costumes the Romans wore. In 
this case are also Roman lamps, coins, 
and many priceless curios lent by one of 
the Latin teachers. Next week the case 
may be used for a “Red Cross” exhibit, 
and some day in Spring a biology teacher 
will lend her rare collection of bird’s 
nests, as this case can be locked and there 
will be no handling. Such an exhibit case 
has many possibilities in a school library. 

The “Display case” just at the left of 
the exhibit case is the library’s special 
pride and joy. It is the best kind of 
“bait shelf” imaginable. With its two 
shelves for displaying books and _ its 
green cork bulletin board above one can 
do all sorts of splendid things. Today, 
in the center of the green bulletin board 
is a charmingly illuminated stanza of the 
little poem dear to book lovers’ hearts: 

There is no frigate like a book, 
To take us leagues away, 

Nor any charger like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 

The lettering looks like that of old 
with its wonderful initial letter in blue 
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and gold, and its beautiful script. The 
“Frigate” is there on a deep blue sea 
as a part of the initial letter and the 
“Charger” with a knight in armor forms 
a tail piece. One of the art students has 
contributed four of these illuminated 
quotations as her gift to the library. 
This is “Poetry” day on the display case 
and here the library is tempting pupils to 
read poems new and old. On one side of 
the bulletin board is “Oxford spires,” a 
poem of great beauty which has just ap- 
peared in one of the magazines; on the 
other side we find a portrait of Rupert 
Brooke and a short sketch of his life. On 
the two shelves below are beautifully il- 
lustrated editions of the great poets of all 
time, especially of English literature. 
Dante and Homer, Chaucer and Spenser, 
and the Maxfield Parrish edition of Pal- 
grave’s Golden Treasury have the place 
of honor on the top shelf. The Oxford 
book of verse, Jessie Rittenhouse’s Little 
book of modern verse, Rupert Brooke’s 
poems, Masefield, Robert Frost and 
others are introduced to the students in 
this way. Another day may be “Drama 
day,” still another devoted to “Interest- 
ing biographies of women,” and some 
day in June, books on “Why go to col- 
lége,” with the illuminated quotation on 
the bulletin board of President Hyde’s 
“The gift of the college” from his “Col- 
lege man and college woman.” 

In January, 1917, the graduating class 
decided to give a lock case with glass 
doors for the display of silver cups won 
in contests and to accommodate the over- 
flow from the other lock case which was 
filled to overflowing with large illus- 
trated editions such as “Rackham’s Mid- 
summernight’s dream,” “Reynold’s David 
Copperfield,” etc. This new case pro- 
vides a place for the set of autographed 
copies of Kate Douglas Wiggins’ books 
which she gave the library after one of 
her visits. They hold a place of honor 
beneath the silver cups. Below these is 
a collection of “Short stories written by 
American women,” given to the library 
by the Literary Strollers as a memorial 
to one of their members, a gifted writer 
of short stories. A special book plate 
also given by them marks each book in 


this collection. Apropos of “Silver prize 
cups” it is interesting to note that several 
winners of prizes lately have decided that 
instead of silver cups which were useless 
they would like a piece of fine pottery 
for the library, or a beautiful book which 
they could give to the library for the 
pleasure of all. We open a large copy of 
Twelfth night illustrated in color by 
Heath Robinson and read on the fly leaf 
that it is the gift of the winners in a 
dramatic contest and the winners, as 
donors, have signed their names there. 
Kinney’s expensive book on “The dance” 
was given as a prize for a dance contest 
and also contains the winners’ auto- 
graphs. All these things endear this li- 
brary to the pupils. The fact that “Our 
own girls gave this book” makes the book 
mean a great deal more than if bought by 
the Board of Education by’ contract. 
But we have tarried altogether too long 
examining the room and its equipment. 
Let us spend the rest of the day in see- 
ing how the two rooms are used. The 
bell rings for the first period. Nine of 
these 45 minute periods make up the 
school day. In what seems scarcely more 
than a moment after the gong announces 
the beginning of the period there are 100 
or more girls in the library, chatting and 
laughing as they register on the “regis- 
tration sheet for that period” on a post 
near the entrance. While waiting to do 
that, some are looking over bulletin 
boards. Groups are standing in front of 
the News bulletin, the bulletin board of 
the French department with its “Trench 
newspaper” in French, from _ the 
trenches in France, its pictures of Paris 
and notice of a play by Moliere in one of 
the New York theatres. The History 
bulletin attracts others with its pictures 
of Jerusalem and Crusaders, and the car- 
toon from the Evening Post representing 
Richard I rejoicing over the English cap- 
ture of Jerusalem the day before. Stu- 
dents of mediaeval history are to report 
on this “last Crusade” to take Jerusalem 
and so link the present with their study 
of past crusades. Girls are rushing to 
secure popular books on History reserve 
shelves before the copies are all taken and 
are consulting the lists on History bulle- 
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tin board for chapters and pages to be 
read. Some are making a dash for the 
magazine case to secure favorite maga- 
zines they enjoy reading or the current 
number of Outlook or World’s Work for 
a five minute talk in “oral English.” 
They also consult the librarian’s weekly 
bulletin on the main bulletin board, a 
type written list “What to read in the 
magazines.” For the benefit of the 
younger girls who find it hard to select 
the right thing to really interest the class, 
the librarian has devoted a drawer in the 
card catalog to this oral English work 
and labelled it “Interesting topics to talk 
about.” Here are references to “Chil- 
dren in the war countries,” “Women of 
today who are doing things” and under 
this heading are references to articles on 
Julia Lathrop of the Children’s Bureau, 
Ruth Law, Anna Howard Shaw, etc. 

For ten minutes it is “bedlam let 
loose” and an old time school librarian 
would probably be horrified. She posted 
a large sign “Silence” on the outside of 
the library door and boasted that those 
who stepped across the sill were not al- 
lowed even to whisper. Her library was 
kept quict but only by the librarian act- 
ing as policeman and walking up and 
down the room to see that pupils were 
doing what they ought to and reading 
what they ought. Today we find that ten 
minutes for talking at the beginning of 
each period helps the pupils to “let off 
steam” and that they can rélieve the li- 
brarian of police duty and keep the room 
quiet themselves. Let us see how they 
do it. As the minute hand comes round 
to seven minutes of nine the noise is 
lessening and, as a rule, when the 10 min- 
utes are up the talking has practically 
ceased. Sometimes the Counsellor must 
help bring about perfect silence and we 
hear her saying “Girls, it is time for us 
all to stop talking.” In any school of 
3000 there are always some who are not 
worthy of self government and occasion- 
ally these get together in a group at a 
table and are so disturbing that the Self 
government board must deal severely 
with them. But these are the exception. 
When, period after period, groups of 120 
and even 140 girls keep the room so 


quiet you can hear a pin drop after the 
time set for quiet it is a triumph for the 
principles of self government. Other 
fine things we notice about the “spirit” 
of the library are the spirit of thought- 
fulness and real courtesy. Not only are 
they all quiet “for the greatest good of 
the greatest number,” but students who 
are standing for lack of chairs are of- 
fered seats by girls who are just read- 
ing for pleasure if the others need to do 
important reference work for the next 
period. Two minutes before the close of 
the period the Counsellor representing 
self government reminds them that 
books, magazines, pamphlets and what- 
ever they have used must be put away 
and tables cleared of papers and put in 
order for those who come the next 
period. This is good housekeeping and 
fine civic training. Public property 
must be kept in order. 

The head librarian is busy with all 
sorts of reference questions. A teacher 
wants material on the Russian situation, 
there are debates on Income tax, Moving 
pictures, etc. A chemistry teacher wants 
latest material on American dyes, etc. 
Books for a class which is just beginning 
high school and whose teacher in English 
will bring them in for a “Library hour” 
must be collected and ready for next 
period. They are studying Ivanhoe and 
Ancient mariner and later on will have 
another “Library hour” in the Library 
classroom with lantern slides and Vic- 
trola. The two other librarians on the 
staff are wrestling with the slipping of 
hundreds of books and getting out no- 
tices to girls who are late with their books 
and the two student assistants are putting 
books away. .The librarian must collect 
pictures and other material for the Li- 
brary Hour in odd minutes between the 
many queries of pupils. Here is a 
girl who wants’ pronunciation and 
meaning of “Bolsheviki,” another does. 
not understand “The Eve of St. 
Agnes” by Keats, so the librarian 
reads a part with her and helps her to 
enjoy it. When the bell rings for the 
close of the period the loan desk librarian 
is busy charging books for students as. 
they pass out, the other librarian finishes. 
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charging pictures, lantern slides and vic- 
trola records which a teacher of English 
wants in the Library classroom next 
period for a recitation on “As you like 
it.” The two student assistants and the 
head librarian prepare for the Library 
Hour in the main room by taking posses- 
sion of one end of the room. They pull 
the tables into a long “T” shaped figure 
by pushing three tables together to look 
like one long table and then three others 
to join these and form the top of the “T.” 
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This makes it possible for thirty pupils to 
sit there and enjoy pictures and _ illus- 
trated books which can be handed around 
from one to the other. The teacher and 
librarian can easily pass up and down 
these tables and call attention to specially 
interesting pictures, explain some _ the 
students do not quite understand, etc. 
Here are Dore’s Ancient mariner pictures 
—40 of them mounted and being passed 
from one girl to another. There are pic- 
tures of knights and tournaments, two 
different additions of Ivanhoe illustrated 


in color, ballads and books about 
Robin Hood. A library hour in the 
main room is disturbing but it is 


worth while. Towards the end of the 
period the librarian gives the entering 
students a talk about the pictures on 
the walls, explains the rules of the li- 
brary, shows them where encyclopaedias 
and dictionaries are and then, most wel- 
come task, she leads them to the place in 
the stack reserved for the 1000 books for 
“Home reading” and she and the teacher 
‘together talk over the books with the 
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pupils, and help each to select just the 
most interesting book possible for her- 
self and have it properly charged. Now 
the librarian has her chance to speak of 
the joys of reading and the happy hours 
they will have with all the charming illus- 
trated books and the pictures during the 
next four years. She shows them the 
treasures in the lock case, which by the 
way is kept “unlocked” all day so that 
any pupil may use the large illustrated 
books, and she leads them to the “brows- 
ing” corner where as many as possible of 
the books on the home reading list are 
kept in bright red and blue and gold pub- 
lishers’ bindings. These are marked with 
a star and do not circulate. The best 
possible illustrated edition of each book 
is bought for this corner and it certainly 
is gay with color and works magic with 
its beautiful illustrations in tempting the 
most “unbookloving” pupil to read the 
really great books and enjoy them. Here 
are illustrated editions of Homer, Dante, 
Cervantes, Virgil, Carlyle’s French Rev- 
olution, Hugh Thomson’s Pride and 
prejudice, Silas Marner and Cranford in 
color, Dulac’s Arabian nights, single 
works of Scott, Thackeray and Dickens 
illustrated in color and interesung books 
with no illustrations but which the pupils 
enjoy. One shelf is devoted to “Inter- 
esting biography,” another to “Drama, 
old and new.” There is an essay collec- 
tion. Crothers, Chesterton, Benson, 
Agnes Repplier and others are here and 
Howell’s Heroines of fiction which is a 
great favorite with the girls and leads 
them to read the books in which his 
Heroines appear. These books in the 
“Browsing corner” are in use all the 
time. We see them in the hands of pu- 
pils all over the room as we walk up and 
down and watch them happily and eag- 
erly reading. They certainly cultivate 
“joy reading.” If we put them all in 
order on the shelves one period scarcely 
one is in its place the next, showing how 
much the students use them. 

The bell rings and our little entering 
class files out, each pupil happy with a 
book from the home reading shelves. 
The other pupils follow and as another 
100 or more students come in for the 
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third period, student assistants get the 
tables back in their proper places with 
their six chairs at each. The third period 
the librarian is scheduled to have a “Li- 
brary lesson” in the “Classroom.” The 
first assistant must come over to the ref- 
erence desk, the second assistant takes the 
loan desk and begins to collect the books 
reserved for “overnight” or for study 
periods or gets ready slides for Greek 
history next period. Books needed by 
teachers this period must be charged and 
sent by pupils at the very beginning of 
the period. A student assistant wheels 
the book truck into the classroom with a 
catalog tray for each pupil on it, and 
the librarian finds her pupils there wait- 
ing for her, pencils and note books in 
readiness. The blackboard is used to ex- 
plain the classification and then pupils 
are told how to find whether a book is in 
the library and what questions a card 
catalog will answer. The lesson is by 
the “quiz” method and the librarian first 
finds out from the pupils just what they 
know and makes them do as much of the 
talking as possible. Each pupil has a cat- 
alog tray on the table arm of her chair 
and is given her own individual problem 
of three questions testing her ability to 
look up books by author, title and sub- 
ject. Then with the problems and an- 
swers in their hands they file out to the 
main room to actually find the books on 
the shelves in the stacks near the class- 
room. Before each girl passes to the 
stacks her problem and answer must be 
looked over by the librarian and any 
error in the call number of the book is ex- 
plained and corrected right there in the 
room, the librarian letting those who have 
perfect replies begin the other work of 
getting the book. This is only one of 
several lessons the pupils have on use of 
library aids. 

When the bell for the fourth period 
rings a student assistant wheels the truck 
into the main room and the librarian goes 
down to the work room to check bills for 
rew books which have just arrived. The 
workroom unfortunately was not in the 
original plan and has to be on a floor be- 
low. Here new books are unpacked, 


books for re-binding are stored, catalog- 


ing is done and typing of lists of all 
kinds. The inconvenience of this work- 
room on a different floor is very great 
and a warning of “what not to do in lo- 
cating the library workroom.” After the 
bills are checked one of the other three 
trained librarians comes down to look up 
Library of Congress cards and get the 
order for these off. Student assistants 
do the mechanical work of preparation 
for the shelves. 

Since 1913 the work of the library has 
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Selecting books 


demanded the service of three trained 
and experienced librarians and at least 
one student assistant for each period of 
the day. During busy periods in the 
morning two students are assigned to the 
library. These students receive no 
money compensation for their service but 
give it in return for post graduate work 
the school is giving them. The principal 
argues that if the school permits them 
to come back for studies they did not 
elect during their four-year course they 
should be asked to render service in office 
or library in return. 

The fifth and sixth periods are noon 
hour for the school and library but only 
half the students go to lunch during one 
period and half the other. Noon hour 
ought to be a happy time of freedom 
to enjoy the library room in such 
a way as one would enjoy her home li- 
brary with a group of friends. It is the 
time when the librarian can help students 
in selecting books, when she can talk to 
them as individuals or in groups, when 
she can take a group into the Library 
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classroom for fifteen minutes or so and 
can indulge in reading aloud some short 
story or chapter from a book to arouse 
interest in an author or a book. Stu- 
dents should be at liberty to talk freely 
during this noon hour as they look over 
books and bulletins. Unfortunately 
when only half the school has a certain 
period for noon hour and the other half 
has it for study period the library must 
be kept reasonably quiet for those who 
must do special library reading in prepa- 
ration for a class. This is one of the 
losses the “longer school day” has 
brought. 





Poet’s corner literary club 


The afternoon periods are often “rush” 
periods in the library. Today a biology 
teacher sends in twenty pupils in the civic 
biology class to look up “Water supply 
of New York city”; the latest report of 
the Board of Health, the question of 
“garbage disposal in New York and other 
cities,” etc. The Freshmen in biology 
have special topics to look up on 
“migration of birds,” “economic im- 
portance of birds,” “How birds build 
their nests”; “Bird houses,” etc. They 
find the Farmers’ bulletin and other 
pamphlets in the biology drawer in 
the vertical file answer most of their 
questions, but books and magazines are 
called into play. The physical training 
teacher has arranged for one table to be 
set aside for the ninth period for stu- 
dents to do some reading in Fisher’s 
“How to live,” Gulick’s “Efficient life,” 
Richards’ “Hygiene for girls.” They also 
have special topics to look up in the phys- 
ical training and hygiene books on “The 
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benefits of walking as exercise,” “The 
care of the teeth,” etc. 

When the bell rings for the dismissal 
of school, students who wish to borrow 
books for home use line up at the loan 
desk and the next fifteen minutes the 
two assistant librarians are busy charg- 
ing “reserve books” and other books 
wanted for longer periods than just over- 
night. On some days as many as 800 
books are borrowed for home use. 

Two clubs hold meetings in the two 
library rooms this afternoon. In the 
Library classroom is the Travel club. 
Members have borrowed all our lantern 





After work is over 


slides on London and each student has 


looked up in the library something 
about the building or monument on 
the slide assigned to her to talk about 
as it is thrown on the screen. 

In the main library room the “Poets’ 
corner” (in charge of the first assistant 
in the Library) has a literary meeting 
for an hour and then, as it is a reunion 
of former members and they want to 
dance at the close, the tables are moved 
to the side of the room and the Vic- 
trola is brought out for this part of 
the club meeting. 

Whatever the school library means in 
the Girls’ high school today is due to the 
splendid co-operation of principal, 
teachers and pupils. It was the prin- 
cipal, Dr William L. Felter, who had the 
vision of what a library might do for a 
school, given the right conditions and 
equipment, and the librarian has found 
it a delight to help this principal’s dream 
of a twentieth century library come true. 








Schools and Museums 


John Cotton Dana, Public library, Newark, New Jersey 


make her lessons easier for herself 

and more interesting and more in- 
structive to pupils, and that does this 
constantly, day in and day out, and on 
every subject in the curriculum—that is 
the only museum worth speaking of in 
the same breath with schools. 

Let me qualify that a little by saying 
that non-lending, study museums of 
medicine, of Spanish history, of natural 
science, of safety appliances, of tex- 
tiles; and mere gazing museums of oil 
paintings, or Egyptian antiquities or 
rare and costly curios, that all these 
and many other kinds of museums may 
be worth an annual visit by teacher 
and class, and may, through that one 
visit, give very definite help to class- 
room work. But if a museum is used 
by pupils to the extent only of a visit 
or two each year, it is not a museum 
that can be properly alluded to as an 
aid to schools. 

The museum that really affects 
schooling, then, being one that teach- 
ers use daily, ought to be in the school 
house itself? By no means. 

The objects which teachers can 
profitably use in classes of all grades 
must be many in number and of al- 
most infinite variety; they are not 
easily found; they often need to be 
cased, mounted or strengthened for 
handling, and always need to be 

- labeled and often to be described in ac- 
companying leafiets. To collect and 
prepare these many things is work 
which calls for space, tools, appliances, 
and skilled workers. It would be a 
great waste of money to gather all this 
museum apparatus into every building 
in a system; and doing that would 
mean a wasteful duplication of money, 
material and labor, and the collections 
in any one school building would be of 
little value to the others. 

These statements, also, may be quali- 
fied. The one large central school 


(he museum that helps a teacher to 
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building of a small town can quite 
wisely gather material for its own use; 
unless there is in the same town a mu- 
seum or some other educational or- 
ganization that will undertake the 
work. The teacher in a remote coun- 
try school house may advantageously 
collect a few things, which will, in ef- 
fect, form a small museum and be use- 
ful to her and her successors. A rich 
friend of education may put into a 
school house a collection of objects 
which, being wisely labelled, arranged 
and cased, may help the teachers in 
that particular building; though it 
should be called a school’s museum and 
not a museum for schools. It could not 
be a live, growing, daily-used museum, 
for it would have no staff of workers 
to handle it and keep it alive. It would, 
in most cases, be what Mr. Goode 
called a dead museum, being as fin- 
ished and unchanging as an Egyptian 
mummy. 

In telling what a museum for schools 
is not, I have quite clearly stated what 
it is. It is a central, lending collection 
of objects useful in teaching. St. Louis 
has precisely this thing, and all reports 
tell us that it is veryhelpful. Few cities 
are wise enough to know that they 
should have a like institution. And few 
superintendents would recommend that 
its city spend, as St. Louis does, $12.- 
000 to $15,000 per year on the upkeep 
of a school museum. 

This lending museum for schools is 
very much like a lending library. Be- 
fore we had many large central libra- 
ries,and before they were as liberally 
administered, especially for children 
and teachers, as they are now, it was 
quite a common thing, and a very good 
thing in its day, to find libraries in 
school houses. These school-house li- 
braries had two serious disadvantages. 
They were not well administered, that 
is, NO One person made it her business 
to know them, to learn what subjects 
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Natural history collections for use of students 


each teacher taught and when, and 
what books most helped and enter- 
tained both teachers and pupils and, 
knowing these things, proceeded to 
bring books, teachers and pupils to- 
gether at just the right point of need. 
The other and quite overwhelming dis- 
advantage was that the collection of 
books, not being constantly and wisely 
added to, soon went out of date and be- 
came almost worthless. 

As it was with school libraries, set 
up independently in each building and 
not cared for and kept up through the 
ministrations of a central bureau and 
store-house like a main public library, 
so would it be with museums in school 
buildings. The objects in them would 
gather dust, decay, and become broken, 
lose their labels, lack interest for pupils 
and teachers alike and come to the 
proper end of non-managed, non-grow- 
ing, unchanging, dead museums. 

Shall we say, then, that the museum 
a school system most needs is merely 
a central storage warehouse, contain- 
ing aS many as can be secured of the 
countless things which teachers use to 
advantage in adding object teaching to 


their methods, with facilities for ship- 
ping the things to and from schools as 
requested? Far from it. 

The storehouse is needed; but before 
the storehouse of objects useful in vis- 
ual instruction can be called a museum 
for schools, two things must be added 
to it; one, a staff of skilled workers; 
the other, collections of not-lent ob- 
jects, attractively and instructively in- 
stalled, and occasionally changed; to- 
gether with frequent special,temporary 
exhibits which are either borrowed 
or brought together by the museum 
itself. 

Here it will be the part of wisdom to 
say that J am writing of museums as if 
there were in existence a well-thought- 
out and clearly expressed museum doc- 
trine, and as if J had fully mastered 
that doctrine. Neither of these assump- 
tions is correct. The art and science of 
museums are at about the same stage 
of development to-day as were the art 
and science of libraries 40 years ago; 
and, in view of the fact that I am in 
the habit of censuring my library col- 
leagues when they seem to assume that 
certain qualities and functions of li- 
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braries are even now known and thor- 
oughly understood, it should be easy 
for me to clear myself of the charge 
that I pretend to know much about 
museums! 

The fact is that, just as libraries have 
grown inevitably out of peculiar qual- 
ities of modern society, being far more 
truly products of our manner of self- 
education than factors in that educa- 
tion; so have our museums come—the 
old type from our habit of imitating 
older peoples in the collecting of cur- 
ios, and the new type, and especially 
our educationally-oriented museums, 
from an increase of visual instruction 
in our schools. 





Now, no one has yet pointed out 
clearly any large and definite service 
rendered to society by either the older 
type of gazing museum or the more re- 
cent type of school-object-teaching 
museum. From this we may not con- 
clude that either the old or the new 
kind of museum is not a good and use- 
ful thing and worthy of being fostered. 
But from it we must coriclude that of 
the proper manner of setting up muse- 
ums of any kind—and by setting up I 
mean doing all that concerns them, 


from site and character of building to 
the details of the smallest label—we 
know very little, and can learn only by 
study, experiment and observation, and 
even then must draw merely tentative 
conclusions, and act as if we were sure 
of our way only for purposes of im- 
mediate administration. It is as im- 
portant to-day that we have museums 
which, though not sure of their way, 
nevertheless do things, as it was 35 or 
40 years ago that we have libraries of 
that same character. The museum 
that does things because it is quite sure 
that they are the only right things to 
do, is quite harmful to museum devel- 
opment. In a new and largely unex- 





plored field, only the inquirer who is 
not only bold but is also fully conscious 
that the field is unexplored, can give 
us useful data for mapping that which 
is as yet unknown. 

The idea of the teaching museum, or 
of a museum as a definite aid to current 
educational work has _ developed 
slowly. This is because the museum 
theory became fixed in practice long 
before public-supported educational 
work had become more than a dream 
of the student of society and of the 
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alms-giving rich. Museum collections, 
and collections that later formed the 
bases of museums, were at first made 
almost solely by rulers and nobles. To 
them the objects collected, plus per- 
sonal pride and selfish enjoyment, were 
-all in all. The objects, having been ac- 
quired and placed in proper receptacles, 
called for nothing more of service. 
They were not to be used, handled, ex- 
amined and studied by artists, artisans 
or lovers of art or of its history. This 
tradition of the all-sufficiency of the an- 
cient, the rare and the costly as the 
constituents of a museum has contin- 
ued, down to the present day, to domi- 
nate largely the activities of nearly all 
museums of the fine arts, and to color 
the activities of museums of other 
kinds. 

Now comes the theory, slowly rising 
into reasoned belief and being devel- 
oped, also slowly, in actual practice, 
that publicly-owned or publicly-sup- 
ported collections of valuable objects 
should be made demonstrably useful. 
When a museum accepts this theory it 
finds that it must at once equip its col- 
lection with brains. Among these 
brains there should be, obviously, those 
of experts in art and its history and in 
science; also, and still more obviously, 
those of the administrator, of the stu- 
dent, and of the expert in current edu- 
cational work, and of deft workers. 

The conclusion seems inevitable. Put 
concretely it is that a collection of 
lending-objects, to be used by teachers 
and pupils, needs for its useful and 
economic handling an accompanying 
corps of diligent and intelligent workers. 

Our own modest experience in this 
type of school museum in Newark has 
led us to the conclysion that a collec- 
tion of objects costing, say, a thousand 
dollars, plus the activities of a group of 
museum workers costing ten thousand 
per year, would be of far more value to 
a community, chiefly through its use by 
schools, than would a collection which 
cost a hundred thousand and is merely 
presided over in the ancient manner by 
a few curators. 

As to the argument for permanent 
exhibits, accompanied by others con- 
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stantly changing, it is summed up in 
the statement that a museum for 
schools, a collection of lending objects 
of use in visual instruction, should be 
attached to and form a component part 
of a public museum of art, science, his- 
tory and industry. For this there are 
many reasons which can here be only 
suggested. 

The large public museum, holding 
collections of rare and precious things 
in the fields of art, science, industry 
and history, too fragile or too precious 
or too large to lend, beautifully in- 
stalled and visited by the public in its 
idle moments, by citizens as an agree- 
able stimulant to local pride and by oc- 
casional students, is probably a good 
thing for a community to construct for 
itself and will surely continue to be 
constructed by one community after 
another for many years to come. As 
such a museum is, or is to be, in almost 
every city, and as its fundamental pur- 
pose is already avowedly and soon will 
be actually that of promoting educa- 
tion, it is clear that it should take up 
into itself the material and work of a 
school museum, properly so called. 
From it will come much material, not 
fit for the purposes of a gazing mu- 
seum, but admirably suited to form 
part of the group of lending things. In 
it will be found experts who can give 
the school-lending staff assistance in 
identifying, arranging and presenting, 
through label and leaflet, the objects 
they are handling. And, perhaps most 
important of all, it can offer, in its per- 
manent and changing and borrowed 
exhibits, a sufficient reason for receiv- 
ing from school pupils, singly, and in 
classes in school hours, one or more 
visits each year. 

These visits may often arouse inter- 
ests, incentives and suggestions that 
will add much to the value of borrowed 
objects seen only in school rooms. 

To summarize: The good school mu- 
seum is a collection of lending objects 
useful in school work, prepared by a 
corps of workers who are in close 
touch with the schools, and forming 
part of a general public museum of art, 
science, industry and history. 








Library and High School—Democratic Agencies 


Bessie Sargeant-Smith, Supervisor, School libraries, Public library, Cleveland Ohio 


N every hand we are awaken- 
O ing to the great saving power 

of co6peration and coodrdina- 
tion.’ In no line of endeavor is this 
felt more keenly than in education. 
Within the schools there is great 
coordination, curricula are being so 
modified that the advance from one 
grade of work to another will be a step 
and not a stumble for the student; 
teachers of English and teachers of his- 
tory are relating their subjects by 
means of debate work and the require- 
ments of English composition. All this 
is within the same circle as it were, but 
what of educational endeavors which 
are aiming toward the same final re- 
sult but which work out these endeav- 
ors along parallel lines? The public li- 
brary is working, too, toward coordi- 
nating and relating the work of its va- 
rious agencies into an organic whole. 

Thus we have two great forces with 
practically the same end in view, that 
is, social usefulness attained by the 
same tool—the book. Should not these 
codperate and codrdinate their efforts? 
Obviously the answer is in the affirma- 
tive. It is a royal opportunity for the 
library to mingle with the great educa- 
tional stream surging forward toward 
reconstruction. So great is this urge 
in the world, that the library cannot af- 
ford to leave any effort untried by 
which it, too, may become one with this 
great movement. 

The school house is of course the 
best place for this codperative work, 
but if this cannot be effected at least 
some unity of methods can be agreed 
upon. It is not administration about 
which we are talking but of the 
manner in which school and library can 
work together so that there will not be 
duplication or loss of effort. 
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The great reason why this should be 
considered is economy. 

Librarians are anxious to economize 
in their own special sphere, as are the 
schools, but that economy can be ob- 
tained in a far greater degree by work- 
ing together does not always enter the 
consciousness of either school or li- 
brary worker. In the ordinary Ameri- 
can town this phase of the question is 
particularly worthy of attention. 

In relation to the use of reference 
material this is most evident; for ex- 
ample, almost any high school must 
have available an encyclopedia. The 
public library feels such a need even 
more poignantly, both school and li- 
brary can easily use one, thus. saving 
much expense, for the distances are 
so slight in a town that all can go to the 
library for such a purpose; many of the 
biographies which high school teach- 
ers of English want their pupils to use 
can be found on the shelves of the pub- 
lic library, current magazines which 
frequently have the best material on 
debate themes are much better found 
on the reading tables of a library than 
in the library corner of a school; and 
the money the school thus saves can 
be diverted into channels distinctly be- 
longing to school work. 

History teachers are already begin- 
ning to ask pupils to work from 
sources ; moreover, all school teaching 
is bending its energies to “the instruc- 
tion bearing directly upon the prob- 
lems of community ‘and national life.” 
And in addition, as Mr Parker says in 
his “Methods of teaching in high 
schools,” “one of the most important 
services the high schools can perform is 
to introduce students to the writers of 
the best current fiction who will con- 
tinue to be producers of such literature 
for five or ten years after the students 
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in question have graduated from high 
school.” 

For all these purposes much labora- 
tory material is required and if the 
school spends its funds for this varied 
material there will be less money for 
the duplicate books so greatly needed 
for class work, for war maps and for 
the innumerable needs of the up-to- 
date high school. 

The town library may not have all 
these supplementary periodicals, books, 
etc., but it will have more than a school 
needs to have, and moreover it can bor- 
row from libraries in large cities near- 
by. The economies are far from being 
all on the side of the school. Many a 
book creeps on to the shelves of a pub- 
lic library in a town which would not 
be there had the librarian been cogni- 
zant of the curricula and requirements 
of the school and knowing that such 
titles were found in the school room in 
large numbers for special classes. 
Many a title, moreover, would not have 
been placed in the library, if the libra- 
rian had known the principal of the 
local school did not recommend the au- 
thor and that no credit was given for 
the perusal of that particular book. 

Our second result from this ideal co- 
operation is that which may not be so 
clearly seen with the eyes, but which is 
more valuable, namely, that librarian 
and teacher are learning to work to- 
gether to further the aims of democ- 
racy. The ways of doing this are di- 
verse and may be adapted to local con- 
ditions. 

The public school is itself a most in- 
spiring example of a teaching institu- 
tion “working away from a curriculum 
adapted to a small and_ specialized 
class, toward one which is truly repre- 
sentative of the needs and conditions 
of a democratic community.” The 
public library is another agency whose 
aim has always been to serve all and 
understand the needs and characteris- 
tics of allin its community. The point, 
then, is how can these two come to a 
better understanding of each other’s 
point of view in service and work re- 
ciprocally. 


The experiences of a city library and 
a city high school are easily adapted 
to the town library and school or to the 
library and school in any smaller place 
where there has been no understanding 
or effort towards codrdination of these 
institutions. But the librarian must 
first of all clearly have in mind that it 
is for her to go willingly more than 
two-thirds of the way to extend the 
hand of understanding and efficient 
service toward the teacher and pupil. 
With that premise there can be no dis- 
couragement and when, as is becoming 
more and more the case, the teacher 
comes into the middle of the path, sat- 
isfaction is the reward of the librarian. 
The important thing for the librarian 
to realize is that it is her task in some 
way to cement the bond. If this does 
not happen, the time will come when 
the library will be in the rear of the 
guard of the forward moving agencies 
for education. 

Each community with its local con- 
ditions must be the guide. If the li- 
brarian is awake, some beginning can 
be made and time will invariably work 
out a strong tie between library and 
school. One librarian in the Far West 
has begun by setting aside a spot in the 
library where are gathered books suit- 
able to the high school pupil, not those 
alone which the teachers say are to be 
read as supplementary reading to the 
child’s assignment, but others for rec- 
reational reading, etc. This spot might 
as truthfully be called the intermediate 
room but the librarian wishes to differ- 
entiate it and to make the high school 
pupils feel it is their special property. 
It should be under the special care of 
the librarian, can be made very atrract- 
ive and as its use grows, as there is 
every evidence to prove it will, the 
heart of a Board of Education cannot 
fail to be moved to give space and 
funds in its own high school building 
for the needed school library. In other 
words, this spot may be the birthplace 
of a flourishing high school library. 

In instances where a school library 
has been established, and no connection 
made with the public library, many are 
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the ways and means for the public li- 
brarians to gain an understanding of 
the desires and needs of the school. 
When there is such understanding 
even though the school library never 
becomes affiliated with the public li- 
brary administration, much better 
work can be done both by school and 
public library. The librarians can first 
form a connecting link by sending lists 
of new books added, requesting the 
principal that such lists be posted on 
the teacher’s bulletin. Or a special no- 
tice of some book on education may be 
sent which without fail would catch 
the attention of a teacher. 

Also the librarian may ask to go to 
the class room to bring the resources 
of the library before students, where 
she may drop some remark about a 
book that she knows will be of use to 
that particular class. There is almost 
certain to be a bright boy or girl who 
will seek that book out and when it has 
been found, other pupils are sure to 
hear of it and the seed has taken root. 
Innumerable ways and means have 
been tried with success and new meth- 
ods will come constantly to the mind 
of the public librarian. 

The real thing is for the public li- 
brarian never to lose sight of the goal, 
and never to think her efforts are mis- 
understood, but to try to understand 
the teacher and when that understand- 
ing really comes to the librarian, she 
will soon find the teacher in turn trying 
to understand her. 

When the door has been opened and 
the school library is fairly established 
in the school building there is true 
cause for rejoicing, but the goal has not 
been won. Many promising vistas will 
open up. All over the country we hear 
the testimonies which bear out this 

‘idea that with the opening of a high 
school library the work of the city li- 
brary is, as it were, “cut out” for it. 
We can describe a few only of the 

‘things which may be done. In one 


city high school after much patient ef- 
fort the librarian has won the confi- 
_ dence of the teachers of English so that 
‘now no list of books for supplementary 
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reading is made out without talking it 
over with the librarian and frequently 
many titles are changed at her sug- 
gestion. In a large technical high 
school,, a special library bulletin board 
has been given place in the teachers’ 
office and on it are posted lists, notes, 
etc. In this same school, the pupils 
in the art classes make all sorts of 
signs and bulletins for the library for 
their class work and at the present time 
one class has charge of making new 
bulletins for food conservation sub- 
jects each week. By this means the 
pupils, the art teacher and the libraries 
have all become interested in one spe- 
cial thing and the librarian has gained 
an understanding of some children she 
did not know and the children have 
learned to visit the library regularly. 
In another, the school paper regularly 
publishes news notes about their school 
library. In another the librarian pro- 
cured from the Art museum an exhibit 
illustrating some of the history work 
of the high school classes. A docent 
came from the museurn to explain 
about this exhibit and many of the stu- 
dents of these classes were thus 
brought to the library who had never 
been inside the room before, but who 
afterwards came again and again. In 
another school, a teacher wanted to do 
more vocational work. The librarian 
procured pictures from various colleges 
and with the teacher made bulletins 
which were posted in the library. 
These brought many requests for fur- 
ther information from the pupils and 
the teacher and the librarian found 
much enjoyment in thus working to- 
gether. 

We have been at work long enough 
now to feel sure of results according to 
our work. 

The above examples are only a few 
of the many which could be given, but 
they illustrate the results which may 
come to the public librarian. Let us 
public librarians awaken to the fact 
that we have opportunities in the great 
educational movement and let us not 
hesitate to seek them. 

















The Schenley High School Library, Pittsburgh Pa. 


Clara E. Howard, librarian 


is the first library to be estab- 
lished under the plan of coop- 


eration between the Pittsburgh Board 
of Education and the Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh, and is not yet two years 
old. 

The Schenley high school library is 
the first library to be established under 
the plan of codperation between the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education and the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, and is 
not yet two years old. 

- The terms of agreement between the 
library and the Board of Education are, 
briefly, as follows: 


School libraries to be administered by 
teacher-librarians under supervision of the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh through its 
Schools division. 

The teacher-librarians and assistants to 
be recommended by the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh, appointed and paid by the Board 
of Education. Teacher-librarians to rank as 
members of the faculty. 

The number of assistants in each library 
to be determined by the average attendance 
per day. The basis to be one assistant per 
200 students. 

Requirements for teacher-librarians: 

College degree. 

Certificate or diploma from an accred- 
ited library school. 

Teaching experience desirable, but not 

required. 

-ibrary experience of sufficient length 
and quality to meet the approval of 
the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and the librarian of the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh. 

Salary of teacher-librarians to be deter- 
mined on the same basis as teachers 
of English. Assistants on relative 
basis. 

Hours—Hours to be determined by the 
needs of the school, but not to exceed 42 
hours per week. 

If school libraries are open special hours 
in connection with extension work, addi- 
tional service should be provided by the 
Board of Education and the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. This to be decided in 
accordance with the purpose of each 
library, whether planned as public deposit 
station or to meet school needs only. 

Scope of library—School libraries not to 


_ 
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be open to the general public except where 
such rooms and equipment have been pro- 
vided as will prevent interference with the 


purpose of the school library, that is, to 
serve the pupils and faculty. _ 
Equipment—Permanent equipment, such 


as shelving, desk, tables, filing cases, ete., 
selected with the approval of the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh and furnished by the 
Board of Education. 

Rooms, heat, light, janitor service to be 
provided by Board of Education. 

Supplies—All printed supplies uniform 
with Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, forms 
to be supplied by Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh. Those uniform with Board of Edu- 
cation forms to be supplied by Board of 
Education. All supplies for ordering, ac- 
cessioning, shelf-listing, cataloguing, me- 
chanical preparation of books to be supplied 
by Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 

Charging desk supplies to be furnished 
by Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 

All small supplies carried in Board of Ed- 
ucation stock to be furnished by Board of 
Education. 

Book-plates and ownership marks to be 
decided upon by superintendent and libra- 
rians. 

Contagious disease cases to be cared for 
by the teacher-librarian through the Car- 
negie library of Pittsburgh. 

Transportation and messenger service— 
The Board of Education to transfer orig- 
inal collections and meet all extraordinary 
demands. The Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh to transport current collections and 
supply necessary messenger service. 

Delinquent book service to be handled by 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh after all 
— available at school office have been 
used. 

Book Collections—Books of 
deposit: that is, reference books or “books 
in sets,” to be purchased by the Board of 
Education but prepared for the shelves by 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. Period- 
icals and newspapers to be purchased by the 
Board of Education. 

General collections of books circulated 
for home use, such as those used tempo- 
rarily, to be lent or supplied by Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh. 

Picture collections, lantern slides, Vic- 
trola records, to be purchased by Board of 
Education. Clippings, pamphlets and ephem- 
eral material to be supplied by Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh and Board of Educa- 
tion as consistent with policy of each. 

Book selection to be made by the 
teacher-librarian from the recommenda- 


permanent 
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tions of the principal and approved by 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 

Reports to be submitted monthly by 
teacher-librarian to principal of school and 
to supervisor of Schools division, Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh. 

Routine to conform as far as possible to 
the branch routine of the Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh. Where the best interests of 
- the school library require variations, these 
shall be decided by the teacher-librarian 
with the approval of the supervisor of the 
Schools divigion of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh. 

The Schenley high school building, 
which ranks among the first 10 high 
schools of the United States, was 
opened October 2, 1916. It represents 
an investment of about a million and a 
half dollars. No expense has been 
spared to build the best possible struc- 
ture, most modernly equipped, and the 
result is simplicity with the greatest 
utility. It seems especially fitting that 
the first fully equipped school library 

to be established under this new co- 
Operative plan should be placed in this 
new school where there are no tradi- 
tions and no precedents to follow. 

The library is located on the second 
floor, above the main entrance, which 
makes it accessible to all departments. 
The room, 32x80 feet long, has a west- 
ern exposure with windows along the 
front and is well lighted by natural 
light or artificial light, as required. The 
shelving capacity is about ten thousand 
volumes, which is sufficient for present 
and future needs. The room is 
equipped with Library Bureau furni- 
ture throughout. There are twenty- 
eight 3x5 tables and 120 chairs. The 
charging desk is in the center of the 
room, directly opposite the entrance. 
The librarian’s desk is on the window 
side of the room near the catalog and 
an open book rack planned for special 
collections. This arrangement prac- 
tically divides the room into halves, 
which aids supervision. Two cases, one 
for the picture collection, with racks 
for atlases, the other for clippings and 
an enclosed cupboard space are placed 
on either side of the librarian’s desk. 
Two magazine racks are in an alcove in 
one corner of the room and a file for 


postcards and lantern slides, and a 
bookcase with glass doors for choice 
editions of the classics are in an alcove 
at the opposite corner of the room. 
Trucks, magazine covers and all small 
equipment have been generously pro- 
vided. A small room across the cor- 
ridor has been fitted up for a work 
room with shelves for the storage of 
books, and additional shelving has been 
provided in a stack room built for the 
text-book collection, which is in charge 
of a special clerk. 

On the walls of the library room are 
hung the six hand-colored lunettes of 
“The evolution of a book,” by John W. 
Alexander, who is an alumnus of the 
Pittsburgh high schools. There are 
also three of the panels of Sewell’s 
“Canterbury Pilgrims” and “Galahad 
and the Round Table,” the third panel 
in the series of Abbey’s “Quest of the 
Holy Grail.” 

The furnishing and decoration of the 
room are consistent with its purpose, 
inviting and stimulating reading and a 
love of books. 

After the library was opened it was 
found desirable to raise the height of 
the charging desk and to cover the 
hardwood floor with rubber or corti- 
cine. When these corrections have 
been made the Schenley high school li- 
brary can well claim to be one of the best 
equipped in the country. 

The Schenley high school absorbed 
several small high schools, the chief 
one being the Central high school, 
which was erected in 1872. From this 
school a collection of books which, ow- 
ing to the crowded condition of the 
school, had been boxed and stored in 
the attic, was transferred to the Car- 
negie library, where a selection was 
made of titles suitable for use in the 
new school library. The greater part 
of the old collection consisted of books 
which were out of date, or unattractive, 
or books unsuited to a high school li- 
brary, and careful revision was neces- 
sary. In all about 875 books were se- 
lected to form the nucleus of a per- 
manent collection. These were fully 


classified and cataloged and a printed 
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card catalog was provided for the 
school library. Additional books to 
supplement this collection have since 
been added. 

In making the selection the standard 
has been kept high, presupposing an 
opportunity for the personal influence 
of the school librarians. Besides the 
usual general reference books, good 
editions of the classics and many stand- 
ard books along all lines have been in- 
cluded, the plan being to eventually 
have a generous duplication of titles of 
standard and classic literature and a 
sufficient variety of modern literature 
to appeal to a diversity of tastes. Sub- 
scriptions for 52 newspapers and maga- 
zines were placed for the past year, 
which gave a good working collection 
for reference use and general reading. 
Daily messenger service between the 
school library and the Carnegie library 
has been established and the school is 
constantly supplemented by the larger 
collection and by books for temporary 
use or by mediocre books which are 
used as stepping stones. Direct tele- 
phone communication between the two 
libraries has been established, which 
makes the Central library even more 
accessible. 

All pamphlets of permanent value 
are classified, cataloged and bound at 
the Carnegie library and the ephemeral 
material, including pictures, is cared 
for in the usual way in a vertical file. 
The committee on Visual Instruction, 
of which the librarian is a member, is 
at work on a collection of lantern slides 
on the subjects taken up in the differ- 
ent departments and an effort will be 
made to standardize the lecture mate- 
rial which will accompany the slides 
kept on file in the library. The libra- 
rian is also the custodian of the collec- 
tion of Victrola records, which are used 
constantly by the English department. 

In order that the pupils may be 
trained to use the public library for 
reference and for general reading after 
their school days are over, the system 
of registration in force in other 
agencies of the Carnegie library has 
been put into force here. Each mem- 


ber of the freshman class is registered 
for a new library card, or a transfer on 
his day of entrance to the school. He 
will have but one card, but this card 
may be used at either the school library 
or at the public library, or both. 

Systematic instruction in the use of 
books and libraries is given as a part of 
the regular instruction schedule. The 
program is carried out by means of lec- 
tures, class discussions and _ practical 
problems which are related as far as 
possible to other class studies and 
worked out in the school library or in 
any of the Carnegie libraries in the 
home districts of the pupils. 

The library is used each period dur- 
ing the day for assigned reading or for 
reading for recreation. Transfer slips 
are filled out by the students and 
signed by the study room teacher. 
These are taken up as the pupil leaves 
the library room, at the end of the 
period and are checked by the librarian’ 
by a list which each study room 
teacher sends to the library, giving the 
names of all transferred during the 
period. 

The use of the library thus far has 
exceeded expectation. There has been 
an average attendance of 475 pupils a 
day, and a total attendance of 123,795. 
The staff now consists of three library- 
trained assistants and the students 
from the Carnegie library school are 
regularly assigned for practice work in 
the afternoons throughout the school 
year. 

In general the beginning has been 
most gratifying. We have tried to 
build with a view to the future and the 
adjustments which have come are only 
those which would inevitably result 
from lack of precedent and from the 
fact that the opening had to be some- 
what rushed. 

It is now possible to see definite re- 
sults in the pupil’s class work, and the 
library is attributed to be the common 
center of school interests. 

This library is not a competitor of pub- 
lic library service. It is rather a feeder 
for the larger institution as the pupils 
leave school. 








A Library View in a Technical School 


Mrs. Ellen M. Linton, librarian, Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Mich. 


N Cass technical high school li- 
brary we do not think anyone is 
educated in the true sense of the 
word, unless in his training the unity 
of mind and body has been recognized, 
yes, and of spirit too, and we protest 


against exclusive tendencies because: 


we believe in an education that really 
looks to life, not merely to earning a 
living, nor, on the other hand, one that 
is only cultural as that word is usually 
interpreted. We aim to combine the 
practical with the cultural and, indeed, 
there can be no separation because lit- 
erature opens the door to ideals which 
are bound to make a man a better 
workman, one better fitted to meet the 
changing conditions of industrial life, 
to be a creator instead of a machine. 
In short, the cultural subjects enlarge 
the vision and “without a vision people 
perish.” 

The technical school is the one above 
all others in which to emphasize the 
importance of good reading. A large 
percentage of its students comes from 
homes where there is neither time nor 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
the best in literature, and with most 
of them formal education ends with the 
high school, and so, how great is our 
responsibility to guide them carefully 
into the best fields of thought. 

“Of the making of many books there 
is no end,’ and the same may be 
said of magazines—books which give 
a distorted view of life—“literary mush,” 
James L. Ford calls them; magazines 
with girls on the covers and more mush 
inside. These flaunt their bright colors 
to attract the unwary, create a cheap 
sentiment and exert an influence which 
is enervating to right thinking and living. 
Inasmuch as reading is a habit which 
persists throughout life, we aim to train 
our students to discriminate the good 
from the bad, and to form a taste for 
the best. As relating to education for 
life, I like to quote Prof F. N. Scott 
who says, “I do not know what is the 
latest and most approved preparation 
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for life today, but I am sure that a pre- 
paration that broadens the mind, sea- 
sons the judgment, gives poise and flexi- 
bility, makes men tellers of truth and 
tolerators of the average weakness of 
human nature—this cannot be a bad 
preparation either for college or for life; 
and this is the preparation which the 
study of the English classics aims to 
give.” 

What are we, at Cass technical high 
school doing to live up to our oppor- 
tunities? Oh, many, many things which 
cannot be counted. A splendid group of 
English teachers is each day leading the 
students into the pleasant ways of books; 
classics are read and discussed informally 
in Round Table conferences. The mem- 
bers of the Journalism classes subscribe 
for a newspaper of high standard, and 
all other English classes have magazine 
work one day each week. 

In the library we subscribe for twenty- 
eight magazines to which the students 
have access and as the subjects for their 
themes are usually of current interest, 
they find their reference material here 
and incidentally learn what a useful tool 
the Reader’s Guide is, and best of all, 
they have learned to know the maga- 
zines, to notice the different departments 
—-science, politics, literature, art, music, 
etc., and we are pretty sure they will 
never again find pleasure in reading 
trashy magazines. 

For “Home reading” each semester 
the student is required to read as 
a minimum two short stories and 
one long book, biography, travel or 
fiction. Credit is given by points 
which indicate to the student the 
standard by which he can gauge the 
relative difficulty he will find in reading 
the book. These points also give» the 
teacher a standard by which he can make 
recommendations to his students, and in 
the last place they provide for an accu- 
rate record of the student’s reading 
throughout his high-school work. 

To cultivate the library habit students 
are encouraged to browse in the library 
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as much as possible without interfering 
with their other work, but we have not 
yet reached the ideal stage when we can 
dispense with the permit from the grade 
rooms. I object to the permit because it 
often keeps the conscientious student 
from enjoying the library and encour- 
ages others to manufacture excuses to 
get there. A few days ago I saw a 
young freshman, wandering around aim- 
lessly without text or note book. I did 
not disturb him for a while but finally 
Duty nagged me into asking him what 
work he had come down to do. He 
gazed steadily at me for a few seconds 
and then told me in broken English that 
he came down to find out whether he 
should say “é-ther” or “i-ther!” 

The Public library co-operates with 
us splendidly and to foster the library 
spirit, each semester sends librarians to 
us to issue cards to our students. We 
try to get them acquainted with other li- 
braries so they will feel at home in them 
after they leave school. 

We have had some library instruction 
in the English classes, but because of a 


crowded curriculum and an unassisted 
librarian we have not been able to carry 
the work systematically through the 
grades, but we expect our dream to 
come true some day soon and then we 
shall teach our 9 b’s that Adam and 
Eve did not consult the dictionary to 
build up their vocabularies. They shall 
hear the fascinating story of the devel- 
opment of spoken and written language 
and of how the book came to be, then 
we shall be ready for books as tools and 
this instruction shall be carried on 
through the grades until the 12 a’s can 
tell without batting an eyelash what q. v. 
and cf. and op. cit. mean! 

As for the librarian of Cass Tech, 
she believes that “life without letters is 
death”; feels like weeping over the tenth 
grader who looks in an American an- 
thology for “Enoch Arden,” cheers up 
when the little girl says she has heard 
of Milton’s “Lily Grow” and would like 
to read it, and above all, rejoiceth more 
over the one student who learns to like 
books than over the ninety and nine who 
did not need to learn. 





Library Nuggets 


Books and periodicals shou!d be col- 
lated before marks of ownership are 
entered. 

If periodicals are circulated, two 
copies must be subscribed for. 

Magazines should be arranged alpha- 
betically on the shelves, other books 
by class. 

Reference rooms should be light, 
convenient to reach from the stacks, 
with adequate table space and solid, 
comfortable chairs. 

It is a waste of time to look up and 
place before a worker a number of vol- 
umes when only facts, not a full treat- 
ment, are wanted. Sometimes Web- 
ster’s international or the Century dic- 
tionary, Harper’s Books of facts or an 
encyclopaedia is all that is needed. 
When a card is presented give some- 
thing for ready use, supplying other 
needs afterwards. 

Preserve on cards references which 
have required considerable time and 
search, as they will be called for again. 


Date the cards, adding new references 
as they come in. 

Club programs should be cared for 
in the early summer. The work then is 
light and will reflect weakness in li- 
brary stock which may be supplied be- 
fore the demand for the books is made. 

Pupils of the public schools should 
be brought in groups to the library to 
learn the use of library tools, the rela- 
tion of call numbers to the volumes, 
the difference between contents and 
index, the meaning of Poole’s volume, 
magazine abbreviations, etc. 

Books from the general collection 
may be preserved for reference use as 
occasion demands. 

Librarians should keep informed of 
programs of the schools so as to be 
ready for questions. Use material in 
other collections in the town if neces- 
sary. 

An inquirer should never leave the 
library unsatisfied. 

Local newspapers should be read to 
find current topics of interest. 
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Renewed 
UBLIC LIBRARIES comes to 
its readers this month with a 
special message on school libra- 
ries, of interest to librarians and edu- 
cators in general. Different phases of 
library work in schools are presented 
by well known workers with the hope 
that this number will arouse further in- 
terest in this important educational 
movement. 

Both schools and libraries are en- 
gaged in educational work, some of it 
on common grounds, some of it in spe- 
cial fields peculiar to one or the other, 
but all of it of importance to both. 

Pustic Lrprariges has each month a 
department devoted to school library 
work, which has suggestions and items 
peculiarly interesting and helpful to 


Effort 


school principals and librarians. Its 
columns are open to its readers for ar- 
ticles and suggestions arising from 
their experiences in this work. The 
main object of this department is to as- 
sist in every way possible in the build- 
ing up of school libraries as has been 
done during the past 22 years in the 
development of the public library. 

From the business world that sup- 
plies the needs of libraries and schools, 
are special messages this month which 
are worthy of the close attention of 
those who buy what is needed of equip- 
ment, both of graphic material and sup- 
plies and fittings. 

That the issue will be both pleasing 
and helpful is the sincere purpose of its 
visit. 





More Books 


IBRARIANS everywhere, in 
every kind of library, should 
take advantage of all meetings in 

their localities to which they can gain 
admittance, to bring the need of books 
for soldiers and sailors to the attention 
of those in attendance and at the same 
time make a strong appeal for books, 
suitable books and still more books. 
There is no occasion for reluctance to 


do this. It is an imperative need and 
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the duty of meeting it, in the first in- 
stance, lies largely with the librarian, 
by continuous presentation to the pub- 
lic everywhere. It may not always be a 
pleasant thing to do, but surely that 
will deter no one from undertaking it. 
One may be weary and hard driven, but 
a little change from the routine over to 
this line will bring rest, and the con- 
sciousness of service where service is 
badly needed ought to be a refresh- 
ment of body, mind and spirit. 
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Libraries in War Time 


PTIMISM, full of good will with 
a strong bent to distribute the 
good things of the mind and 
spirit as widely as possible, has always 
been the outstanding characteristic of 
real librarianship. It has been the un- 
derlying faculty of good library-school 
training. It is a necessary concomitant 
of good educational work anywhere. 
There never was a time when it was 
so much in place or more necessary 
than at the present. Straight thinking, 
open-mindedness, consideration 
are demanded by the needs of the hour 
in every relation of life. It is more 
easy to see futility in every-day affairs, 
in the calls to be met, in the work be- 
fore one, than it has ever been in the 
present generation. The call for poise, 
courage, belief in the ultimate good, 


sane 


readiness for self-denial and sacrifice, 
for honest work in saving as much as 
possible of the best of civilization is in- 
sistent and ever present and no one 
who claims a place in library service 
anywhere can afford to let pettier 
voices drown “the one clear call.” 

The young people must be especially 
led to see the responsibility that will 
be theirs in the near tomorrow and 
through school and library be prepared 
to be intelligent, to be fair, to be able 
to meet problems, the like of which the 
world has never seen. There is no 
place in school or library for anyone 
who does not dedicate all power, all 
gifts to the upbuilding of the new day 
and the safe-guarding for all future 
time of liberty and justice, faith and 
goodwill, intelligence and love. 





Keep the Library Open 


EWS has come of a few libraries 
shutting their doors, cutting 
down their book and periodical 
lists and of the librarian denying her- 
self the services of professional help 


and inspiration on account of war 
times. Surely this is not the way to 
help. Even in France the: popular 


library is being opened and pushed 
as never before. In England there is 
the strongest barrier possible placed 
to prevent any diminution of the best 
work of the library. Wise men in 
responsible positions here are strongly 
advising against any curtailment of 
popular educational endeavor. It is 
said for every active enlisted American 
50 Americans remain at home. Their 
duty in making everything count is no 
less imperative than is that of the brave 
man who offers the supreme sacrifice. 


To keep hearts and minds alive and 
growing is a special duty of librarians. 
No excuse will relieve them of the re- 
sponsibility as long as they occupy the 
seat of authority which should act. Mr 
G. W. McGarrah, president of the New 
York Clearing House, in his Steps to 
victory, Says: 

The nation can afford no negative economy. 
What it can afford is a curtailment of all un- 
necessary spending, and a wise and wasteless 
use of our resources. Sacrifice that means 
self-punishment would be ruinous in the long 
run; business depression and starved minds 
and bodies would not go far in contributing 
to win the war. The kind of thrift that makes 
for serious depression in business is wrong. 
Our supreme duty lies in keeping our affairs, 
our bodies and our minds vigorous and whole- 
some. If we are to have a long drain of war, 
and are to be triumphant, our country re- 
quires of us commercial and financial strength, 
and moral and physical strength as well. 
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Collecting Books in Chicago 


HE demand on the Chicago pub- 

| lic library for more books for 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ camps 
continues. This leads to the conclusion 
that the collection and forwarding of 
books in the Middle-West territory, 
as well as in the other sections of the 
country, must continue, especially 
along the line of technical litera- 
ture. Books on aviation, mechanics, 
geometry, trigonometry and _ higher 
mathematics are in great demand, with 
the supply inadequate. These are not the 
kind of books that have been coming in 


as gifts and the A. L. A. fund is sending 
this kind of material, but even so, the 
demand for more of it continues. The 
Chicago public library was the first in 
the field in supplying these needs and, 
through the soldiers and sailors whose 
demands it has met, a widespread adver- 
tising of its kindly offices has increased 
both the demands on it and the distances 
from which the requests come. The li- 
brary continues to meet these as far as 
possible and the whole machinery at its 
service is ‘used to meet the needs of the 
hour among the soldiers and sailors. 





Opinions 


T = following extract is quoted 
with the express purpose of cre- 
ating a discussion. What is the 
point of view? 

A letter was sent to such camp libra- 
rians as had been named by the Di- 
rector general early in December, ask- 
ing for news of the situation as it ex- 
isted in the camp libraries—prospects, 
plans, accomplishments, and so on— 
with an idea of bringing out the value 
of the work that was being done, and 
also bringing back to the librarians 
who are sponsors for the movement, 
news that would be of interest and per- 
haps, helpful. 

Some of the responses were given in 
the December number of Pustic Lr- 
BRARIES. A few did not respond, some, 
like the one quoted here, seemed to dis- 
parage the idea. 

No doubt you are correct as to the 
necessity of getting news from the camps 
in order to keep up the interest in libra- 
ries, nevertheless, I don’t feel greatly 
tempted to enlarge upon the work we libra- 
rians are doing in the camps. Now 
that this work has been officially assigned 


Asked 


to the A. L. A. by the War department, it 
ceases to be a novelty and is, like a good 
many things, simply a matter of duty, a 
very rare privilege it is true, but a duty 
nevertheless. and as such lends itself little 
to autobiographical tales for the press. I 
think we should have, as soon as possible, 
an A. L. A. report of business character 
stating the progress made, the number of 
camps served, the personnel enlisted, etc. 
The A. L. A. is rather late in entering the 
service and the Y. M. C. A. as well as 
K. of C. were well established as accred- 
ited agencies before the library campaign 
was in swing. 

Any librarian who took part in the 
work of providing for the camp libra- 
ries is invited to comment on the ques- 
tion as to whether a discussion of the 
camp library activities is of interest to 
those outside of the persons who have 
undertaken to do the work. 

In answer to the question as to what 
one could do to help, addressed to a 
lad in training, he replied, “Show us 
that you have not forgotten us in any 
way you will. We count more on that 
than on food and clothes. We can’t bear 
to feel alone and far away.” 

Our camp libraries will do just that. 
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The Gary Public Library 


as the Gary system of public 

schools has filtered to the utter- 
most parts of the world. A large con- 
tributing factor in the success of what is 
termed the Gary system of schools has 
been furnished by the active, efficient, 
constant codperation of the Gary public 
library. Few libraries in the country of 
the size have done more than this li- 
brary in making it a factor in every-day 
life among the school children, the mill 
hands, the business men, the clubs, 
churches and associations. 

The librarian, Mr Louis J. Bailey, was 
not long*out of library school when he 
began his work at Gary but, from the 
first, he has kept abreast of the progres- 


Ks the cary of what is known 


sive library ideas and has adopted and 
adapted to the needs of the Gary public 
library such as helped him to carry out 
his purpose to make that institution a 
factor for the betterment of his com- 
munity. Few libraries have had more 
intelligent, appreciative cooperation in 
carrying out their plans and purposes, 
frem their library boards, and no other 
library ini the country so far as memory 
serves, has shown the appreciation of the 
efforts of the librarian by paying him 
the honor in his administration of naming 
a branch library for him. The honor 
is well deserved, and both the library 
board and the librarian are to be con- 
gratulated on the situation that has 
grown out of their mutual efforts. 





Dr. Henry 


R. HENRY M. LEIPZIGER 
D died in New York City after sev- 

eral months’ illness, on Decem- 
ber 1, 1917. Dr. Leipziger was born 
in England in 1854 and came to this 
country while still a youth. He spent 
the remainder of his life as a citizen 
of New York City. He was deeply 
interested in educational matters and his 
contribution to the development of public 
education in New York City was of no 
inconsiderable value. 

Dr Henry M. Leipziger as superin- 
tendent of lectures of the Board of edu- 
cation, New York City, did a pecu- 
liarly fine work in his chosen field, and 
for all time set an example for men who 
want to help in the education of those 
who have reached adult lift with lim- 
ited opportunities. It will be well for 
the Republic if Dr Leipziger’s example 
in raising the common level of intelli- 
gence is followed as effectively with in- 


M. Leipziger 


creasing interest and devotion. Under 
the pressure of modern life, industrial 
workers either go to seed after reach- 
ing middle life or else, having little 
learning, their minds are apt to fasten 
on ill-digested philosophy that bodes 
no good for the future of a self-govern- 
ing country. It is more and more pat- 
ent to all who think seriously that edu- 
cation is no longer a thing to be con- 
fined to the years of childhood, but 
must of necessity be continued through 
life, and if the ambition and desire for 
it is not developed by the individual, 
then the means and the inducement to- 
wards it must be not only provided. by 
the state, but insistently presented. 
Dr Leipziger virtually made this form 
of education his life work and many 
immigrants, who caught the first vision 
of opportunity through his efforts and 
have since become valuable citizens, 
will rise up and call him blessed. 











A Call To the Colors for the Teachers of the U. S.* 


Mary C. C. Bradford, President of the National Education Association 


O the School Teachers of the United States: 
You ar¢ hereby called to the Colors of the American Republic. The 
teaching force of the United States is summoned to serve anew in the 
great world crisis that is at hand. The war for human freedom can not be 
won unless the army of soldiers of the common good—the public school army— 
gives the fullest measure of sacrifice and service. Still more important, a new 
and fairer civilization will not take the place of the one that has broken down 
under the stress of conflict unless the molders of the soul-stuff of the world— 
teachers—dedicate themselves afresh to the mighty task of rebuilding the na- 
tional institutions as an expression of the highest ideal of humanity. 

The schools are the laboratory of good citizenship. The children are little 
citizens and must be guided in such present experiences as will make certain 
their future dedication to the welfare of the Republic. The Junior Member- 
ship of the Red Cross, through the School Auxiliary, offers an unsurpassible 
medium through which the patriotic activities of the children can make them- 
selves felt. Beginning with Lincoln’s Birthday and lasting until Washington’s 
Birthday a nation-wide effort is to be made in behalf of increasing the Junior 
Membership. This call to the Colors is for your service in this campaign. 

The National Education Association offers every teacher in the land the 
high privilege of participation in this great campaign. 

The school organization of each state needs your help in this form of char- 
acter education. The President of the United States—the great teacher of the 
world—has given a new content to the term “Red Cross.” Therefore, you may 
consider that he calls you to the Colors in this active service for the children of 
the world. 

You are hereby called to the Colors by all the great ideals through which 
Today is acting on Tomorrow to the end that Tomorrow may see the sunrise 
of a world life dedicated to straight thinking, hard work, mighty loving. 

You are called to the Colors by the Spirit of America, by the needs of 
childhood, by the Soul of Civilization. Yours is the privilege of sacrificing, 
serving, and loving. 

I salute you upon your great opportunity. I thank you for the way in 
which you are certain to rise to its furthest heights. 

’ Soldiers of the Common Good! Rebuilders of Civilization! Molders of 
the Destiny of the World! Your great task is ready. Assume it. 





* Equally applicable to librarians. 





Meanwhile, if these hours be dark as, morrow’s daylight — that to-morrow, 
indeed, in many ways they are, at leastdo when the civilized world, no longer 
not let us sit deedless, like fools and fine greedy, strifeful, and destructive, shall 
gentlemen, thinking the common toil not have a new art, a glorious art, made by 


good enough for us, and beaten by the 4p, people and for the people, as a hap- 
muddle; but rather let us work like good piness to the marker and the user.— 
fellows, trying by some dim candle-light Villiam Morri ser. 

to set our work-shop ready against to- /Vilam Morris. 
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Printed Analytical Cards 

Mr Hanson’s note about analytical 
cards interests me. I trust his plan 
may meet with a favorable and imme- 
diate response. There are in every li- 
brary of any size certain important sets 
which have not been analyzed by 
means of printed or multigraphed 
cards. If each of the libraries not 
printing cards at present would an- 
alyze one of these sets and multigraph 
the entries so that they could be sold 
and used in the catalogs of other li- 
braries, we should at once have avail- 
able an extremely valuable contribu- 
tion to practical bibliography. 

It seems almost incredible that any 
library which undertakes to analyze a 
set of any length at the present time 
should not be willing to place its prod- 
uct in the way of analytical cards at 
the disposal of other libraries. A mere 
notice that such a set had been an- 
alyzed and that cards could be had at 
a given price, would at once result in a 
large number of orders. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan general library will 
buy without hesitation such analytical 
cards for any set in its possession, or 
which it is likely to acquire in the near 
future. I presume that there are 
numerous other libraries which will do 
the same thing. I suppose that every 
one of the library papers will be glad 
to give publicity to the announcement 
of analytical cards for sale or exchange. 

Wm. W. BisHop. 





Suggestions for The Booklist 


Editor of Pusitic LrpRariEs: 

In his new book on “Philosophy and 
the social problem,” Dr. Durant sug- 
gests an organization for the guidance 
of popular reading. “Half the value of 
a university course,” he says, “lies in 
this, that the teacher will suggest read- 
ings, judge books, and provide general 
guidance for individual work. Perhaps 
the most valuable kind of information 
in the world is that which guides one 
in the search for information. Such 
guidance, given to all who ask for it, 
would go far to save us from the medi- 
ocrity that almost stifles our national 
life.” 


Libraries yi & 


Can’t we get Publishing Board to do 
more in this direction? 

How much is the Board doing to 
combine their work with efforts made 
by teachers in universities and col- 
leges? The Booklist is good as far as 
it goes as a practical aid in buying. But 
could it not be more of a teacher’s tool 
as well—one that could and would be 
used as a class room text-book month 
by month at least in three or four peri- 
ods? It would be a splendid piece of 
cooperation between library and school 
in attempting culture through reading. 

TEACHER-LIBRARIAN. 





The Same Book 

There is a new edition of Preble’s 
The Flag of the United States and oth- 
er national flags, price $7.50. I have 
just compared this book with the orig- 
inal. 

Its being in two volumes, one would 
assume that the whole matter had been 
rewritten and brought up to date. As 
a matter of fact the new material is 
contained in an appendix to the second 
volume of 28 pages. This addition 
practically adds nothing to the infor- 
mation in the book. It is true that the 
original is out of print, but T do not 
think it right that this publisher should 
expect to get so high a price for send- 
ing to the press old plates and changing 
it into two volumes. 

Librarians who have the first issu 
will waste money in buying the second. 

WILLIAM BEER, 

Howard Memorial library. d 
















Women in Camp Library Work 


Editor Pusiic Liprarigs: 

There is a loosening up of the original 
decree against women doing camp library 
service but it can go much further be- 
fore it has gone too far. 

The idea itself is absurd. That women 
librarians who have reached the age of 
discretion, who are level headed and 
clear eyed, enthusiastic and clean minded, 
willing and eager to serve their country 
where they are able and where the coun- 
try needs help, that they should not be 
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considered for this library work is to 
lose a very valuable asset in the duty of 
winning the war. 

To be sure, two of the seven members 
of the War Service committee are women 
and it will not be safe to dispute the 
statement that they have done their full 
share of whatever that committee has 
evolved ; but with 20 women to 1 man in 
library work and with hearts and brains 
as strong and capable, why should not a 
line of endeavor, a side line if necessary, 
be arranged on which their ability in 
their craft might be utilized in their 
country’s service? 

Concentration and logical organiza- 
tion will doubtless come, under a one- 
man policy provided by the consent 
of Dr Putnam to be General Director. 
He will undoubtedly gather up many of 
the loose ends and it may be that this 
splendid organizer, who has found room 
in his own province for the recommenda- 
tion of ability among women workers, 
will do something to provide an adequate 
outlet for the loyal women who are ready 
to give their skilled brains and hands to 
the service of the country along profes- 
sional lines. 

Every day we hear of a woman libra- 
rian with a personality much needed in 
camp libraries going into the service of 
the country in departmental service at 
Washington, handling records and cards, 
which had much better be given to others, 
less well equipped, if in so doing advan- 
tage might be taken of greater ability in 
camp library service. 

Woman. 





“No Fiction During the War” 
Editor of Pusiic LiprarIiEs: 

Cornelia Marvin’s slogan—“No new 
fiction during the war”—to me is wise. 
Sum wil insist that we need sumthing 
to take our minds off from the danjer 
and los of the world’s greatest catas- 
trofe. I grant this, but the old fiction 
wil do just as wel; in fact most readers 
wud never know it was old, if they did 
not examin the imprint. Even if they 
had a chans to read the story yearz ago, 
it wud stil rest them just as much to 
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read it agen as tho it were wet from. 
the pres. 
I take this medicine myself and am 
perscribing only what I find good. 
ME-tviL Dewey, 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 





Some New Goops 
A high school librarian, having had 
a hard time to keep the students from 
marking on the blotters, posted the 
two worst specimens on the bulletin 
board with the following lines: 
It makes me blink to see the ink, 
That’s spilled so carelessly. 
Now WHY don’t you and you and you 
Take care of this immediately? 


The Goops they write their names here 
And scribble o’er the blotter. 
Conservation did you say? 

That should be our motto. 

These two unsightly sheets were 
rather conspicuous and amused the 
students. The No-Goops decided to 
register and a “sign here” was written 
in lafge letters. Two or three students 
were heard to say that they had never 
looked at the bulletin board before, so 
perhaps this has helped to train their 
powers of observation. 

EsTHER TUCKER, 
Portland, Ore. 





A Happy Exchange 

It will be no surprise to learn that the 
ever-ready Public library of Newark, 
N. J., has answered a request from a 
professor of modern commercial organi- 
zation of the High school of commerce 
at Neuchatel, Switzerland, for informa- 
tion on the commercial and industrial 
literature that has appeared in America 
in recent years, by sending a package of 
books, pamphlets, and various documents 
relating to business subjects. The New- 
ark librarian sent with this package, a 
letter asking for contributions in the way 
of journals and bulletins published by 
soldiers at the front, also engravings, 
pictures, and souvenirs of all kinds, sol- 
diers’ letters etc, to be used in an exhibi- 
tion on the war in general, which it is 
the purpose to hold in the gallery of the 
Newark library in February. The pro- 
fessor to whom the books were sent, 
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could not comply as he was an interned 
prisoner but he turned over the libra- 
rian’s request to Madame Yvonne Sarcey 
of the Journal Les Annales and the 
museum managers hope to receive a 
satisfactory response from Madame 
Sarcey. 


Work in India 


One is apt to think of far off India 
with its coral strands as a land of 
dreamers and impracticals. But the 
following, anent the public library of 
Baroda, given in Library Miscellany, 
April-July 1917 shows a different idea. 

Even in this land of dreamers no one 
dreamt of a children’s play-room in a 
library till the year 1912 when, at the ex- 
press desire of the Maharaja, the Central 
library organized one. To the conserv- 
ative, this innovation may seem strange if 
not shocking. Are libraries for serious 
studies or games? Will not the children 
who go to the library be spoiled by indulg- 
ence in games? Will not their time be 
wasted? To questions such as these the 
Central library makes her reply: “A li- 
brary, that is. to say, a modern library is 
not exclusively for adults. Children are 
catered to with even greater zeal and 
earnestness than adults; because the best 
patrons of modern libraries are those who 
have been within their walls from their 
childhood. And what could be a greater 
attraction for children than games? How 
could children be spoiled by indulgence in 
games in the playroom attached to the 
library? Is it nothing to be happy? Re- 
member that childhood is the slumber of 
reason and that the time spent by children 
in games is not wasted but most profitably 
employed. Who that has watched the 
silent influence acquired by the librarian 
in charge of the playroom on the minds of 
young folks will dare assert that a play- 
room in a library is a superfluity, a some- 
thing incongruous, a something that will 
mar the children’s temper? Who will 
have the hardihood to say that the play- 
room is only a fad when experience has 
shown that it is impossible to conceive of 
anything else that would equally well 
catch children in the net of the library and 
engender in them a love of books and 
reading, which will make them the best 
patrons of the library when the period of 
the slumber of reason passes away and the 
age of wakefulness of reason dawns? 

Library work on so high a plane would 
give much help in creating a love of 


books im any country. 


Outline of Course Given By the School 
Librarian in Portland, Oregon 
Library Training in High Schools 

A. General: 

Term 1—Instruction and problem. Use 
of catalog and finding books on the 
shelves. 

Term 2-3—Instruction and problem. 
Use of dictionary, encyclopedia and 
atlas. Difference in kind of infor- 
mation given and comparison of 
well-known dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias. 

Term 4-5—Instruction and problem. 
Review of catalog and encyclopedia. 
Use of magazine indexes and steps 
in the making of a bibliography. 

Term 6-7—Instruction and problem. 
Use of special reference books: 
Moulton’s Library of literary critic- 
ism; World almanac; Lippincott’s 
New gazeteer; Harper’s Dictionary 
of classical literature and antiquities ; 
Larned’s History for ready refer- 
ence; Warner’s Library of the 
world’s best literature. 

Term 8—Instruction only. Pupil’s per- 
sonal library. Books he should own 
and editions he should purchase. 
Warning about book agents and sub- 
scription books, given by chief libra- 
rian, Miss Isom. 

B. Special Features: 

1. Debate classes. Instruction and prob- 
lem. Magazine indexes in more de- 
tail than in Terms 4-5 and other 
material valuable for debating pur- 
poses. Government documents em- 
phasized. Bibliography on some cur- 
rent question used to illustrate the 
various steps in the making of an 
elaborate bibliography. This is given 
irregularly at the branch by the 
branch librarian. 

2. Pedagogy classes. The required 
work, based on outline in the Ore- 
gon state course of study, is pre- 
sented in 10 lessons as follows: 

1.General importance of course. 
Distribution of helps, lists, etc., 
to be used. 

2. Teachers’ tools. Pedagogical 
books and magazines. 
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3. Books on geography with prob- 
lem in book selection. 

4. Books on history with problem 
in book selection. 


5. Books on literature with prob- 
lem in book selection. 


6. Books on special days, story tell- 
ing, reading aloud. 

7. Summary lesson in which lists of 
100 books for a model school li- 
brary are discussed. 


8and9. Routine of school library, 
as ordering and receiving books, 
preparing for lending, mending 
and care of library. 

10. Lecture on the Oregon State Law 
and school work in Oregon by 
Miss Marvin, state librarian. 

3. Book talks. These are given to first 
term pupils in their English class- 
rooms. The librarian takes pictures 
and illustrated editions, tells some of 
the legends, recites the poetry, and 
reads extracts from other books. The 
books discussed are chosen from the 
Outside reading list in English and 
only four or five are used in one 
talk. The librarian tries to make the 
standard books so attractive that pu- 
pils will want to read them. 

Pupils enter the high schools in Sep- 
tember and in February, and graduate in 
January and June. Twice a year, soon 
after they enter, the librarian instructs 
first term pupils, and twice a year the 
chief librarian talks to the seniors about 
book buying for personal use, but the 
other instruction is only given once, in 
the fall. 

Remarks: Instruction is usually given 
in the classroom or in the clubroom ad- 
joining the library if there is one. The 
librarian gives the instruction. Pupils are 
reached through English classes since ev- 
ery one must take English. A class pe- 
riod of 45 minutes is given to each les- 
son, and about an hour of the students 
outside time in working the problem. 
Grades for library problems are counted 
as one day’s written work in English. 

Harriet A. Woop, 
School librarian. 


Training in the Use of Books 
Kansas State Normal School, Emporia 
An account of the course of instruc- 

tion in the library science department 
of the Kansas State normal at Emporia 
by Miss Gertrude Buck, B. L. S. (Ill.), 
for 1915, gives interesting facts about 
the work. 

The Normal school training began 
with an elective course for students 
taking life certificates for teaching. It 
was a 10 weeks’ course and included a 
bit of selection of books, a little study 
of reference books, a little classifica- 
tion, less of cataloging and nothing of 
what is generally known as library eco- 
nomics, nor any library history. When 
Miss Buck went to Emporia in 1905, 


- the library was well classified and cat- 


aloged, consisting of 18,300 books, in 
charge of a librarian and two assistants 
with occasional student help. The li- 
brary has grown to 37,175 v., is in 
charge of a librarian, cataloger, four as- 
sistants and four student helpers. 

In 1907, the library science depart- 
ment, as a recognized department of 
the institution, was especially empha- 
sizing the teacher’s point of view, of- 
fering one full year of work, but still 
elective. The work developed slowly. 
In 1910, only 46 students elected work 
in the department. The year 1915 saw 
262. Until 1912, library methods, 10 
lessons, were required of all new stu- 
dents of whatever grade but without 
credit. 

In the next year the number of les- 
sons was increased 20, the require- 
ments made of all college students and 
one hour credit was given. This in- 
struction this year reached 460 stu- 
dents. 

In developing these courses, teach- 
ers and schools have been kept con- 
stantly in mind. They touch inti- 
mately almost every department of in- 
struction. That in Public documents 
offers practical help to every student of 
history and economics and gives fa- 
miliarity with inexpensive sources of 
material on a great variety of subjects 
for elementary schools as well as for 
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advanced students. Study of Refer- 
ence books saves time for both student 
and teacher. As Jordan says, “Refer- 
ence books are pass keys to the accu- 
mulated wisdom of the ages.” But one 
must learn how to use even a pass key. 
Many students in school capable of 
mastering any text-book are perfectly 
helpless when attempting to do inde- 
pendent work with books. The aver- 
age college freshman is but slightly ac- 
quainted with indexes. Some do not 
even know how to use cyclopedias in- 
telligently. It may be through no fault 
of their own that they have failed to 
receive one of the most essential ele- 
ments that help to make up an edu- 
cated man—the ability to use books. 

The course in Reference aims to 
overcome these difficulties for the stu- 
dent and open his eyes to the need of 
instruction along these lines for chil- 
dren in the grades as they grow ready 
for it. 

Library history and bookmaking are 
closely allied with General history, 
History of education and History of 
literature and tend to make one appre- 
ciative of all the work of libraries and 
of all the things that enter into the 
makeup of a perfect book. 

From the pedagogical point of view 
instruction in classification and cata- 
loging develops powers of attention, 
accuracy, observation, neatness, order 
and care of detail. Both require a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge of subject 
matter in books and its relation to va- 
rious fields and so supply a valuable 
part of a liberal education. Though 
the student never becomes a librarian, 
he finds that all his work correiates bet- 
ter for this study. 

The course in Children’s literature is 
one of the most popular courses. Surely 
a well equipped teacher must know 
what are the best books for the young 
and how best to use them. He owes 
it to his pupils to stimulate them with 
his own vital interest. Nothing can 
take the place of first hand knowledge 
of books. 

A most potent and happy means of 
introducing books to readers is story 


telling. In the course in story telling 
much time is spent in making the ac- 
quaintance of sources and learning how 
to choose and adapt material for differ- 
ent grades and occasions and when 
something of an attitude of mind has 
been developed toward this method of 
presentation, stories are told and free 
discussion is engaged in—perhaps the 
most valuable part of all. 

A good working high school library 
should have from three to four thou- 
sand volumes and would cost from six 
to seven thousand dollars. Such a li- 
brary cannot be established with any 
show of economy without knowledge 
of library organization and adminis- 
tration. Teachers of literature without 
library training with pupil assistance 
cannot satisfactorily organize a library. 
Knowledge of library methods is not 
only desirable in a teacher’s equipment 
but almost necessary. Teachers are 
beginning to say “Pupils do not know 
how to use a library, hence we must 
teach them and we need to know.” 

Teachers need knowledge of library 
technique sufficient to economically 
and quickly gather books from the 
market, send them through the various 
processes necessary for a well organ- 
ized library and bring them to the at- 
tention and knowledge of their pupils, 
interested and uninterested, in a way 
that will win them. Then in years to 
come those that go out from their 
schools will have success beyond their 
competitors in whatever work they do 
because of intelligent grasp and in- 
sight and ability to continue their edu- 
cation alone in the “university of the 
people,” the public library. 

Teachers in every grade, from kin- 
dergartens to city superintendents, 
have expressed satisfaction in what li- 
brary courses have done for them and 
what vistas have been opened for them. 





It seems to me that those: who occupy 
centers of affection should be less con- 
cerned with what comes to them as their 
due, than with what went out from them 
as their obligation—The Century, Janu- 
ary, 1903. 
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Results in School Reading 
In sizing up the conduct of a school 
course in reading for culture, Harriet 
A. Wood, School librarian of the Public 
library of Portland, Ore., gives the fol- 
lowing : 
Gains may result from the following 
causes— 
1 Attitude of the teacher enthusiastic 
about reading 
2 Lists in course of study 
3 Special teachers of literature in 
upper grades 
4 Regular plan for book reports by 
children 
5 Book talks by teachers 
6 Book talks by principals 
7 Book talks by librarians 
8 Notices regarding books on black- 
board, lists, etc. 
9 Regularity in issue 
10 Records more carefully kept 
11 Increase in size of school 
12 Home use of reference books 
13 Development of _ relations 
branch libraries 
Losses may be caused in the following 
ways: 
1 Loss of a teacher especially inter- 
ested in children’s reading 
2 Reading of lightest books during 
school hours to the neglect of 
standards and reference books 
Diverting home reading books to 
reference use 
No regular plan for issuing 
Less care in issuing books and re- 
cording their use or ignorance of 
the value of statistics 
6 Records kept by pupils 
oversight of teacher 
7 Neglect of classroom library be- 
cause of branch library in vicin- 
ity 
8 Decision of teacher to stop circulat- 
ing for discipline 
9 Epidemics and other interruptions 
10 Primary teacher who doesn’t be- 
lieve in circulating books 
11 Late organizations of schools 
12 Teachers not having enough books, 
or books best suited to the grade 
and failing to notify library of 
trouble 
13 Decrease in size of school 


with 


ne W 


without 
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Libraries in Food Conservation 

To the Librarians of the United States: 

The libraries of our country are so 
organized as to keep in touch with all of 
our people. Many of you are already 
performing real service for the country 
along the line of FOOD CONSERVA- 
TION. To encourage those who are 
now at work and to stir to endeavor 
those who are forgetting the national 
necessity for food conservation because 
of their absorption in other things, the 
Food Administration will establish a 
direct communication with you through 
a series of monthly Food News Notes 
for Libraries. This will enable you to 
know the food facts that are to be 
stressed over that particular period and 
will give you suggestions as to lists of 
books and pamphlets and other usable 
material and where it can best be ob- 
tained. 

We ask for your loyal support and we 
feel sure that you will give it. 

(Signed) HeErspert Hoover. 


Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of Sim- 
mons college, Boston, in an address to 
college women makes an appeal for the 
library as a factor in the problem of 
food conservation as follows: 

The Library is the School of the People. 
We are dependent upon the instruction and 
assistance of its staff to a far greater degree 
than is ordinarily understood. It is most 
fitting that the army of trained men and 
women employed in the libraries of our 
Nation should cooperate with the Govern- 


ment in the solution of the food problem. . 


And let me add one word more. The 
Library appeals to men and women of in- 
telligence who have learned how their hori- 
zons may be extended and their under- 
standing quickened through the agency of 
The Book. Perhaps the college graduate 
is chief amongst this group. Upon his 
shoulders then rests to-day a large re- 
sponsibility. He should not rest until he 
clearly understands, on the one hand, ele- 
mentary problems of nutrition to be ap- 
plied in feeding himself and his family; and, 
on the other hand, until he clearly recog- 
nizes the duty of sharing our abundance of 
food with the men and women now depend- 
ing upon us. 

“To whom much is given, of him much 
shall be required.” Let the Library speak 
most earnestly to those who should be 
leaders in the campaign of food conser- 
vation. 
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In the Food Exhibit held in Chicago, 
January 5-13, the library booth formed 
no inconsiderable attraction. Bulletins, 
posters, lists, books, pamphlets, banners 
and bunting made a striking appeal to 
the visitors who thronged the quarters 
till the last hour. It was an eye-opener 
to many of those responsible for the 
Food Exhibit that graphic material 
could contribute so largely and effec- 
tively to bringing home to the minds 
of all, the necessity of sending food to 
Europe and of making equally good 
substitution for home consumption. 
The exhibit showed to the library 
workers who were fortunate enough to 
see it, the easy way which has been laid 
down for them to assist through library 
service in conserving food, energy and 
many other things necessary to win the 
war. 

The Food Administration, through 
all its agencies, has shown an apprecia- 
tion of the value of intelligent, active 
library assistance and librarians gen- 
erally are taking advantage of this new 
introduction, as it were, to bring their 
resources and channels of helpfulness 
to the attention of the people. 


A food exhibition is on in the Boston 
public library for the purpose of show- 
ing methods of food economy in the sim- 
plest and most accessible way. Corn 
products in finished form are displayed 
with placard showing comparison in 
price with other forms of food. Corn 
oil especially is exploited in comparison 
with lard, showing a superior quality 
and lasting flavor. 


Libraries may help with the food 
conservation in an easy fashion by se- 
curing the bulletin, Food News Notes 
for Libraries, together with their bul- 
letin board suggestions. That is not 
all a library should do to help with the 
food conservation, but it is the easiest 
thing to do, and maybe will lead to 
more interest and greater effort later. 


Few people, in these days of the psy- 
chological appeal in advertising will be 
caught by a crumpled document fastened 
by one corner to a cluttered bulletin board. 
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Camp Library Service 

To the question as to what is being 
done with the money that was collected, 
the Administration of the Camp libra- ° 
ries, Library of Congress, answers: 

1) Maintenance of an efficient organ- 
ization at headquarters, competent to 
handle intelligently all administration © 
business, including the purchasing of 
books and supplies and the dispatch of 
the latter. 

2) The maintenance of a corps of gen- 
eral representatives in the field at home 
and abroad. 

3) The maintenance of 34 separate es- 
tablishments in the main camps and a de- 
livery system by automobile which 
reaches scores of stations over an area of 
a dozen square miles. 

4) The maintenance of a receiving and 
distributing service at numerous smaller 
posts. 

5) The maintenance of dispatch of- 
fices involving rent and paid service. 

6) Expense of travel, transportation, 
postage, etc. (Using government ship- 
ment does not avoid numerous expenses 
for freight, express and parcels post.) 

7) Supplies necessary for all the 
above. 

But with due allowance for all admin- 
istration expenses, the bulk of the gen- 
eral fund will still be available for the 
purchase of books. 

A number of changes in the personnel 
of librarians, organizers and assistants 
at the various camps is going on con- 
stantly. Some of the librarians lent are 
due back at their libraries, others have 
gone in their places, and permanent staffs 
are gradually being formed. It is esti- 
mated that 550,000 books have been 
given for soldiers and sailors’ libraries, of 
which 500,000 have been shipped to the 
camps, though owing to congestion of the 
freight, not all have yet reached their 
destination. 

The Association is buying chiefly non- 
fiction books. The selection of the non- 
fiction is based almost entirely upon the 
requests of the men in the camps. From 
the Dispatch office at Hoboken, the 
A. L. A. has arranged to put on the 
transports, book cases holding 125 v. 
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each. These collections of books will be 
used as circulating libraries on the voy- 
age and will be emptied at the port of de- 
barkation in France, the cases returning 
to the United States to be filled. Books 
will be furnished by the A. L. A. War 
Service and will be taken charge of by 
the Y. M. C. A. men. It is probable also 
that arrangements can be made to hand 
a book to every man as he goes on board, 
to be passed on by him to a Y. M. C. A. 
sécretary at the port of debarkation. 

‘Dr M. L. Raney, librarian of Johns 
Hopkins university, has gone over seas 
as a representative of the association in 
its work there. There is no intention of 
building up a library organization in 
France, for other organizations already 
going will assume the responsibility of 
getting the books into the hands of the 
men. 

All the National Army (Ca:itonment) 
library buildings are completed and oc- 
cupied except Jackson, which will be 
ready for occupancy about the second 
week of February. 

Of the National Guard buildings the 
following are completed: Greene, Bowie, 
Sheridan, Kearny, MacArthur, Cody and 
Shelby. 

Of the others the following will prob- 
ably be completed by the end of January: 
Hancock, Wheeler, Sevier, Logan and 
McClellan. 

Wadsworth, Doniphan and Fremont 
will be finished some time in February. 
Beauregard is still in quarantine and all 
work there necessarily in abeyance. 

Library buildings at Camp Johnston 
and Fort Oglethorpe are in progress 
and will also be finished some time in 
February. 

An intensive book campaign will take 
place probably about the last week of 
March. It cannot well come earlier with- 
out conflicting with other national cam- 
paigns, and that would be unfortunate. 
Meantime, however, the steady, continu- 
ing appeal for books and the collection 
of them should go on and not await the 
intensive drive. 

War Library Bulletin No. 4 now in 
press prepares the way for the intensive 
book campaign, and No. 5 to follow in 


February will be practically devoted to 
the subject—in short, will be a text-book 
for the campaign. 

Mrs R. H. Armstrong (nee Anne D. 
Swezey) formerly librarian at Salem, 
Oregon, is assisting the work at Camp 
Library headquarters as a volunteer, she 
and her husband being in Washington for 
the winter. 

Miss Caroline F. Webster has been 
added to the staff at Headquarters. Mr. 
Burton E. Stevenson follows Mr. P. L. 
Windsor. 


War Service Committee meeting 


A meeting of the War Service com- 
mittee was held at the New York public 
library, December 29, 1917, with the fol- 
lowing members present: 

J. I. Wyer, Jr., E. H. Anderson, F. P. 
Hill, Gratia A. Countryman, C. F. D. 
Belden and W. H. Brett. Herbert Put- 
nam, General Director of the Library 
War Service, and G. B. Utley, Executive 
secretary, were also present. 

The following matters of business, 
among others, were transacted: 

Voted—That, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Board, $500,000 from the funds de- 
posited with the American Security & Trust 
Company be invested in 4% U. S. Treasury 
certificates at par with interest, according to 
the recommendation of the Library War 
Council. 

The General Director submitted an in- 
formal statement on the progress of the 
library war work. 

The employment of a high grade pub- 
licity man or a publicity bureau was dis- 
cussed and without taking formal action 
it was the unanimous feeling of the Com- 
mittee that a capable publicity man 
should be employed at headquarters. 

Dr Hill, Chairman, presented a state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures in 
connection with the Library War fund to 
December 28, 1917, in which it appeared 
that the total cash receipts aggregated 
$1,666,799.93. 

The subject of a book campaign, dis- 
cussed at the Chillicothe meeting on No- 
vember 17, was discussed and it was 

Voted—That the General Director be asked 
to undertake an intensive but continuing cam- 
paign for books. (Dr Hill wished to be re- 
corded in the negative.) 
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The American army in France is a 
reading army, according to Alfred M. 
Brace, Supervisor of Journalism at the 
State University of South Dakota, in 
an article on “Libraries for Americans 
in France.” 


The American soldiers from the day they 
landed on French soil have shown a keen 
interest in everything French. The largest 
number of requests for books has been for 
those dealing with French history and 
things French. From every available source 
French grammars, easy lessons in French, 
and French-English dictionaries have been 
sought out to provide the soldiers with 
means to study the French language, and the 
supply does not keep pace with the demand. 
French history and biography and descrip- 
tive books in modern France are also in 
large demand. 

The American soldiers crowd around the 
maps of France on the walls, and will soon 
wear and rub them out of all recognition. 
The Library department of the Y.M.C.A. 
has placed an order for ten thousand copies 
of a handy edition of books of maps of the 
western front and for ten thousand pocket 
geographies of Europe. A large number of 
outline maps have also been ordered and 
will be used in modern war geography 
classes in the huts this winter. 

Books on the war, on European history, 
on aviation and submarine warfare, tech- 
nical books, history, astronomy, and psy- 
chology are being called for in large num- 
bers. Fiction, especially short stories, and 
humorous books are in demand. 





Camp Library Fund 

There are belated sums still offered for 
the camp libraries. As more books will 
be needed for a long time to come the 
money and more will be welcome. 

Contributions of southern states are 
as follows: 

Alabama, $11,810; Arkansas, $6,900; 
Florida, $2,978; Georgia, $6,164; Ken- 
tucky, $4,296; Louisiana, $1,905; Mis- 
sissippi, $4,186; North Carolina, $4,559; 
Oklahoma, $831 ; South Carolina, $5,709 ; 
Tennessee, $9,103; Texas, $7,785; Vir- 
ginia, $7,525; West Virginia, $1,740. 

The total cash receipts forwarded from 
Stockton and San Joaquin County, Cali- 
fornia, to the State library war fund, was 
$1,921, which was raised in practically 
three days. The quota was $1,000. The 
sum sent was nearly twice that. 
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Camp Letters* 
Camp Bowie, Texas 

This library was first opened in July 
under the direction of Mrs Charles 
Scheuber, librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Fort Worth, who still has over- 
sight of the work. This library has 
very generously furnished trained as- 
sistants, janitor service, supplies, a 
room for work, and space for storage. 
Mr W. M. McKee of Pittsburgh, the 
A. L. A. representative, is here also. 
We have rather an irregular staff of 
25 church ladies and officers’ wives 
who give volunteer help for some three 
to twelve hours a week. 

During a siege of measles and pneu- 
monia, quarantine orders stopped the 
circulation throughout the camp, but 
the quarantine was lifted December 17. 
With 1,700 patients in the base hospi- 
tals and several deaths daily there has 
been tragedy in the camp. 

The library is co-operating with the 
Y. M. C. A. and the postoffice in col- 
lecting and distributing magazines for 
the hospitals and enlisted men, but just 
now the demand exceeds the supply. 
Practically everything is seized by the 
soldiers. Over 40 copies of the two 
local newspapers are secured daily for 
the base hospital. 

We have nearly 12,000 books on 
hand. These have been mostly donated 
but we are now getting the attractive 
books purchased by the A. L.A. Books 
are distributed between the main col- 
lection and nine stations, including an 
aviation camp ten miles away, and two 
soldiers’ clubs in the city. The A. L. A. 
instructions and equipment for catalog- 


ing and lending books have been 
adopted. Fiction is not being cata- 
loged. 


Out of my experience in the two 
quarantined camps I should say that the 
medical and sanitary services of the 
camp are not agreed in their personal 
views as to the danger of transmitting 
disease through the books, but have 
taken precautions to be on the safe 





*A number of letters are still held over 
till later for lack of space. 
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side. They have permitted the distri- 
bution of magazines only, within in- 
fected organizations. Their regulations 
seem to be neither so liberal nor so 
carefully guarded as they might be. I 
have suggested to the camp library 
managers that a general policy be out- 
lined to be approved by the Surgeon 
General, with respect to the circulation 
of books, during quarantine, among 
hospitals and organizations which dis- 
ease has not yet reached and with re- 
spect to the destruction, storage, or dis- 
infection of reading matter used after 
quarantine is established. 
GeEorGE F. STRONG. 


Camp Devens, Mass. 

The soldiers’ library at Camp Devens 
did not wait for the organization of the 
camp for funds. Plans for the de- 
velopment were undertaken by the 
Public library commission of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr John A. Lowe, assisted 
by two trained librarians, was in 
charge. In an unused mess hall the 
work was organized and it moved for- 
ward with rapidity before the perma- 
nent building was ready. A move in 
between times was made necessary and 
in 11 days, 9,000 books and more than 
a ton of magazines, in all stages of 
readiness, were transferred without the 
loss of a single volume. But in the 
meantime, these things did not inter- 
fere with the plan of the librarian of 
placing books in the hands of officers 
and men. Through the courtesy of the 
Division headquarters, books were 
placed in the barracks and quarters in 
the halls of the Y. M. C. A. and the 
K. of C., in the form of traveling li- 
braries. 

Every request for special subjects 
has been complied with. When men 
have hiked, drilled and dug trenches 
for a long day, they should not be re- 
quired to walk a half a mile to get a 
book, therefore, the books have been 
taken to them so as to be ready and at 
hand. Every effort has been made to 
fill requests of individuals for particu- 
lar books and to furnish material on 
subjects of special importance to men 
in the war camp. All this work has 
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made heavy inroads on the stock of 
books now at hand, notwithstanding 
the constant change of books. The 
great need is for special and technical 
works and every new gift of this kind 
will be welcomed and made use of. 

Books on the trades, technical treat- 
ises on military science, engineering, 
French-English phrase books, gram- 
mars and readers are eagerly sought. 
The calls range from Van Dyke’s 
poems to Pollyanna and the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Pictures for the li- 
brary, quarters and barracks are re- 
quested. The camp is a minature of 
the nation and the tastes for books is 
as various as those in a large city. The 
library has all the problems which a 
city library has to meet and with some 
that a city library does not have. 

Thousands of books have been re- 
ceived through the Boston public li- 
brary. They have been put to good 
use—1,000 were put aboard one of the 
transports, 500 on another and 50 on a 
submarine chaser, together with a lib- 
eral quantity of magazines. About 50 
volumes were sent to a Lumber Jack 
unit in Scotland. One boat escaped 
without its quota of reading matter and 
when it was held up somewhere on 
the Atlantic Coast for five days with 
nothing but a few magazines on hand, 
a man wrote that his share was a page 
advertising Colgate’s shaving soap, 
and another sent word that he had read 
a Boston newspaper through so many 
times that he could tell his mother just 
where she should have shopped four 
days before they sailed. Many letters 
from England and France speak warm- 
ly of the pleasure derived from the 
reading matter already supplied. 

The work had been done largely by 
those who have had library experience. 
Besides Mr Lowe, the camp librarian, 
Mr A. C. Tilton and Mr H. H. Eddy 
of Fall River, have rendered invaluable 


service. 
5. Le 
Camp Funston, Kan. 
The report from Camp Funston says 
of the demand for books: 
I am having daily demands for educa- 
tional books along almost all lines. The 
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men are very anxious to take advantage of 
their spare time by trying to improve their 
education. They are a busy lot, but ambi- 
tious. I am having constant calls for spell- 
ers, algebras, trigonometries, geographies, 
histories, English, Spanish, and French 
grammars, radio, telegraph, and telephonic 
books and books along various other tech- 
nical subjects. I think it is not only our 
duty, but it is a rare privilege to furnish 
these men with study materials with which 
to improve their time. If you have a supply 
of such books that are not being used, or 
can obtain a good supply and will send them 
to me, I will see that they come to good 
use. 

The boys have all the leisure hour litera- 
ture they need, but there is a demand for 
educational work of all sorts. 

Camp Gordon, Ga. 

Albert R. Nichols, camp librarian, 
writes : 

The American Library Association li- 
brary at Camp Gordon, Ga., threw open 
its doors on Thursday, January 17. The 
library will be open daily from 8:30 a. m. 
until 9:30 p. m. and on Sundays from 
1:00 until 9:30 p. m. 

The camp library is easily the most 
impressive building at the cantonment, 
well heated, brilliantly lighted and com- 
fortably furnished and it will hold an 
appeal for thousands of soldiers who are 
wondering what to do with their leisure 
evenings and Sundays. These soldiers 
will find a carefully chosen collection of 
3,500 volumes and a considerable num- 
ber of current magazines. They will 
find an abundance of standard literature, 
scores of “best sellers,” military works, 
books on aviation and signaling manuals 
for officers and non coms. Volumes of 
English and American poetry, primers 
for foreigners who want to learn Eng- 
lish, and for Americans who want to 
learn French. Text books of geometry, 
physics, chemistry and even Latin for 
college men who would like to brush up 
on their classics. 

Although the collection is representa- 
tive enough, there is an urgent demand 
for more books if the needs of the 32,000 
soldiers at Camp Gordon are to be met 
adequately. 

Outside the library building there is a 
sign that reads, “Your Public Library.” 


This is an epitome of the message that 
the library wants to bring home to every 
officer and man at the camp. There is a 
chair and a book waiting for every 
soldier-visitor. 

Camp Grant, IIl, 

R. L. Walkley, Camp Grant, Illinois, 
writes interestingly of conditions in the 
following words: 

The work was somewhat delayed by 
the lateness in the construction of the 
building as well as delay in the arrival 
of stoves and chairs. Some alterations 
had to be made in the building after the 
cold weather set in, though it was not 
possible to do much. 

The Y. M. C. A. were circulating 
books from six buildings when we ar- 
rived, and some little confusion re- 
sulted before co-ordination and co- 
operation were fully started. The mili- 
tary orders would not allow the accept- 
ance of volunteer help from women in 
Rockford, so the work had to be done 
here, excepting such help as we could 
get from a full guard house. Volun- 
teer help from the soldiers cannot be 
depended upon. The Rockford public 
library has helped us a great deal by 
writing cards for the books and some 
high school boys labeled and pocketed 
books during the Christmas vacation. 

Tons of magazines are placed on the de- 
parting troop trains and sent to quaran- 
tined barracks and hospitals. We have 
supplied a regiment of engineers with 
books to be taken to France and some 
of the chaplains have made similar re- 
quests for smaller quantities which we 
have been able to supply. The old A. 
L. A. joke really assumed definite shape 
when a man came in with a large bun- 
dle tied in a newspaper asking if this 
was the camp laundry. 

Our location is the best, close to the 
postoffice, Division headquarters, Y. M. 
C. A. headquarters, and the fire station. 
We are open on every day in the week 
from 7:30 to 10 p. m. Saturdays and 
Sundays are the busiest days. On some 
days we loan more non-fiction. Books 
on war are the most popular of the non- 
fiction, and these are followed by litera- 
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ture, useful arts, history and travel, 
and sociology, including 355 military 
books. In requesting gifts of books, 
librarians cannot insist to strongly 
upon the needs of engineering and tech- 
nical books, as nearly up to date as pos- 
sible. If we had twice as many books 
as we have on gasoline engines, motors, 
automobiles, aeroplanes and wireless, 
we could not begin to supply the de- 
mand in the camp. These books are 
hard to get as well as expensive to buy. 
Camp Travis, Texas 

J. F. Marron writes of his work: 
Boxes containing about 5,000 books 
were on hand when the _ librarian 
reached the camp on November 22. The 
first work was to relieve the quarter- 
master of the custody of these and to 
receive them as fast as they were com- 
ing, which was a pretty rapid pace. 

Late arrival of material for getting 
the books to the soldiers has delayed 
things somewhat. This raised the ques- 
tion of why books had not been put 
through the process at the collection cen- 
ters which would have made them avail- 
able upon their arrival at the camp. 

The numerous magazines received by 
the attachment of a one-cent stamp, will 
be more satisfactorily distributed than 
could be done by the library. Sacks are 
filled for each regiment or other unit and 
they are taken to the barracks by the 
mail orderlies. This secures an equal 
distribution and regularity of service for 
the orderlies make two trips each day to 
the post office. 

The winter has been very trying. The 
building, intended for the sunny South, 
has proved its ventilating capacity. A 
“norther” with whom all Texans are 
acquainted, but one more ferocious than 
usual, made a test of strength of the 
building, removed the ventilating ridge, 
and gave everything a coat of dust of 
about half,an inch, including the librarian 
as he took‘his nightly rest. Usual “north- 
ers” have been frequent and chilly and 
our building has been uninviting to those 
who ordinarily seek refuge in libraries 
from the cold weather. 

My acquaintance with the officers 
has been of great help to me and to 
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many who are now at work. At an 
officers’ meeting the other night where 
I was present, an officer speaking, 
stated that the books already in use by 
his company had reduced the request 
for passes to town more than 50 per 
cent. 

We have now more than _ 15,000 
books, but nevertheless, the demand is 
greater than the supply. We are sur- 
rounded by a greater military popula- 
tion, doubtless, than most camp li- 
braries. With Fort Sam Houston, 
Kelley fields, Camp Stanley and one or 
two smaller camps, we have an oppor- 
tunity greater than we can reach with 
our facilities. A special library should 
be established at Fort Kelley. It is 
probably a greater aviation center than 
any in the country. It has now about 
40,000 men. 

I have had great help in the work 
from Professor George B. Manhart of 
the history department of Baker uni- 
versity, Baldwin, Kansas. He has been 
with me for two weeks and has been 
of much help in the work. 





What the Soldiers Are Reading 

This is an interesting subject for study 
by those interested. 

The Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, has 
made a collection of 17,000 books for the 
soldiers’ camp libraries. Some of the 
books asked for by the soldiers are the 
lives of Lincoln, Grant, Kitchener, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Franklin; Rose’s 
“Origins of the war,” Seymour’s Diplo- 
matic backgrounds of the war, Burls’ 
Aero engines, Woodhouse’s Textbook of 
naval aeronautics. Bond’s Engineers in 
war, Robinson’s Military preparedness 
and the engineer, Grieves’ Military 
sketching and map reading, Judge’s De- 
sign of aeroplanes ; the novels of Dickens 
and Thackeray, Churchill, Wells, Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, and Conan Doyle; 
the poems of Kipling, Service, Riley and 
Dunbar. There is also a call for recent 
atlases and large-scale maps of the war 
fronts, for books of travel in the coun- 
tries at war, for French grammars, dic- 
tionaries and texts, and for books about 
games. 
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American Library Institute 
Atlantic City meeting, February 16, 1918 

There will be a meeting of the Insti- 
tute Board at 9:30 and two sessions of 
the Institute, one at 10 to 11 a. m. and 
the other at 2:30 p. m. 

One of the sessions will be devoted 
chiefly to a discussion of the training 
of assistants for libraries of learning, 
and the other to war service of libraries 
of learning. The discussion of war 
service is intended to take the practical 
direction of the suggestion of definite 
fields or tasks in which the members 
of the Institute can contribute tangi- 
bly. Two suggestions for joint lists, 
serviceable directly and indirectly for 
the study of the problems of the war 
and the conditions of peace have been 
made: 1) A joint list of files of contem- 
porary foreign newspapers now acces- 
sible in American libraries, and 2) a 
general joint list of books on the war 
or at least of such books as are not 
found in more than two or three li- 
braries. The method, limits, and rela- 
tive usefulness to other lines of service 
will furnish a field for discussion. 

W. N. C. Carton, Secretary. 





Importation of Foreign Periodicals 

The efforts of the American Library 
Association to secure the release of 
periodicals held in Rotterdam and Eng- 
lish ports, has attained results of a 
much greater extent than seemed pos- 
sible at first. There is now assurance 
that all of the material will reach its 
destination early in the spring. The 
War Trade Board has issued a blanket 
license in behalf of the A. L. A. allow- 
ing: 

Universities, colleges, and public institu- 
tions of approved character to import, sub- 
ject to government control, such publica- 
tions and especially those of serial char- 
acter, issued in Germany or countries allied 
with Germany, as may with reasonable as- 
surance be considered likely to assist im- 
portant work of research in science and 
scholarship without in any way involving 
the safety of the United States or hindering 
the successful prosecution of the war—the 
A. L. A. pledging its assistance in keeping 
the lists within the strictest limits of pro- 
priety. 
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American Library Association 


A meeting of the Executive Board of 
the A. L. A. was held on January 2 in 
the Library of Congress, Washington. 

Present, President T. L. Montgomery 
(presiding ), Second Vice-president Linda 
A. Eastman, Miss J. A. Rathbone, and 
Messrs Dudgeon, Ranck and Bailey; 
also Secretary Utley. 

Some of the decisions made were as 
follows: 

Announcement: The next conference 
of the association will be held at Sara-. 
toga Springs, July 1-6, 1918. A New 
York State library day, with a program 
in Albany, is proposed. 

From the balance in the hands of the 
treasurer $1,000 was given to the Li- 
brary war work of the association. 

Dr Herbert Putnam presented his res- 
ignation as a member of the Executive 
board owing to the demands in the office 
of the General Director of the War Li- 
brary Service. The resignation was ac- 
cepted with marked regret. Dr Frank 
P. Hill was elected to fill the unexpired 
term of Dr Putnam as a member of the 
Executive board. 

William H. Brett, librarian of the 
Cleveland public library, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the A. L. A. War 
Service committee in place of Arthur E. 
Bostwick, resigned. 

Mrs H. L. Elmendorf was named 
chairman of a committee with the power 
to choose her associates, to draft a me- 
morial for Henry E. Legler, for presen- 
tation to the Association at its next con- 
ference. 

Everett R. Perry, Los Angeles, was 
appointed in a similar capacity to draft 
a memorial of the late James L. Gillis, 
State librarian of California. 

The nominating committee was named 
as follows: Walter L. Brown (chair- 
man), Charles E. Rush, Mary L. Tit- 
comb, Gratia A. Countryman, George 
H. Tripp. 

The report of the treasurer for the 
year was as follows: 

Receipts—Balance, $4,254; membership 
dues, $8,553; Life members, $175; Carnegie 
fund income, $4,500; Publishing Board, 


$2,000. Other items brought a total of $27,- 
378. Estimated expenditures, $24,380. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago— The twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Chicago 
library club was celebrated in the Old 
Masters gallery of the Art institute by 
a book-party. The affair was entirely 
social. 

Northwest—The Puget Sound library 
club held a meeting December 28 at 
Camp Lewis, this place being the center 
of interest to library people of the 
vicinity, largely on account of the collec- 
tion of books and organization of the 
library at the camp. 

The library at Camp Lewis was the 
first one to be finished and opened for 
use and it is a matter of considerable 
pride to the Northwest. This work was 
under the supervision of J. T. Jennings 
of the Seattle public library, who gave 
an interesting account of the opening of 
the library at Camp Lewis. 

Edward E. Ruby of Whitman college, 
now in charge of the camp library, gave 
interesting glimpses of the pleasures and 
problems of the work, and above all, of 
its immense possibilities. 

The visit around the camp was most 
interesting. 

In the afternoon, Mr John Ridington 
of the University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, gave a paper on War poetry, 
with illustrative readings. Major B. L. 
Cadwalader of the 363rd infantry gave 
an address on Dangers to democracy. 

Miss Elizabeth Topping, librarian of 
the Everett public library will act as 
president of the club for the next meet- 


ing. 





Coming Meetings 
Atlantic City meeting, 1918 

The twenty-second Annual Meeting of 
The Pennsylvania Library Club with the 
New Jersey Library Association will be 
held as usual at The Hotel Chelsea, At- 
lantic City, N. J., on February 15-16, 
1918. 

New York library association, 1918 

The New York library association will 
hold it annual meeting this year at Lake 
Placid club, September 23-28. Rates can 
be had from the club. Future announce- 
ments will give more details regarding 
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final plans. This probably will be the 
largest meeting in the history of the asso- 
ciation. 

WittiaM F. Yust, President. 





Library Survey 

An important document is the Survey 
of state supported library activities in 
the State of Washington, made by the 
State library advisory board. This is 
the first survey to be made of state con- 
ditions and was conducted by a board 
appointed for the purpose by the gov- 
ernor and at the request of the Wash- 
ington state library commission. This 
latter in Washington means the mem- 
bers of the Supreme court together 
with the governor, the attorney-gen- 
eral, with the state librarian as secre- 
tary, ex-officio. 

The State advisory board made its sur- 
vey through a group of sub-committees 
appointed and acting under the direction 
of the State advisory board. The survey 
was divided into eight divisions with the 
idea of close investigation and to obtain 
the help of special workers on various 
phases of library work and educational 
conditions. The divisions were as fol- 
lows: State library, Library extension, 
County and rural school work, Libraries 
of the state educational institutions, Li- 
brary training, Libraries in state chari- 
table, penal and reformatory institutions, 
Library work with foreigners, and Li- 
brary legislation. These committees went 
into their work very carefully and very 
minutely and reports show the condi- 
tions in the various localities and insti- 
tutions. 

There are 12 definite recommenda- 
tions which can be carried out under the 
present law and further library legisla- 
tion is recommended in regard to county 
libraries, consolidation of school and 
small public libraries, and library tax for 
large cities. 

A bibliography of sources of refer- 
ences used in the survey is given in an 
appendix. 

John B. Kaiser, librarian of Public 
library, Tacoma and president of the 
State library advisory board, edited this 
admirable report. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 

The school had the privilege of having 
a lecture from Mr Adam Strohm on 
December 7, on Patriotism. 

George A. Deveneau, librarian of the 
Agricultural college of the University of 
Illinois, and library publicity director for 
the Food Administration for Illinois, 
spoke to the school on January 4 on the 
Part of the library in food conservation. 

Frances Randolph Archer, ’10, has been 
appointed head of the reference department 
of the Carnegie library of Atlanta. 

Lucille Cobb, ’14, Eunice Coston, ’12, and 
Alma Jamison, ’15, have received depart- 
mental appointments in Washington, D. C. 

Alice Longshore, ’16, has been appointed 
an assistant in the library of the University 
of Montana, Missoula. 

Catherine Walker, ’13, has resigned her 
position as head of the reference depart- 
ment, Carnegie library of Atlanta. 

Tommie Dora BarKER, 
Director. 
California State library 

Binding was presented by B. B. Fu- 
ternick of San Francisco in lectures be- 
fore the class in December. He illus- 
trated with samples of leather and 
books in the various stages of binding. 

To complete the course in Library 
law under Miss Eddy, a mock meeting 
of a board of supervisors in the act of 
establishnig a county free library was 
presented by the members of the class. 
The characters taken by the students 
were the chairman of the Board of Su- 
pervisors and the four members, the 
county superintendent of schools, the 
county farm adviser, the president of 
the woman’s club of the county seat, a 
trustee of the local public library, the 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the district attorney and the county 
library organizer from the State 
library. The part of the objecting citi- 
zen was taken by Miss Eddy. Argu- 
ments for and against the county free 
library were offered and difficult points 
of the law explained. Needless to say, 
at the close of the meeting the Board of 
Supervisors voted unanimously to es- 
tablish a county free library in their 
suppositious county. A clear idea was 
given of the work of the County library 
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organizer, and the method of establish- 
ing a county free library. 

The following subjects have been 
chosen for the bibliographies which 
will be prepared during the second 
term: Compulsory health insurance; 
Gary school system; Modern short 
story writers; Child welfare; Life and 
works of Rodin; New theater; County 
libraries ; Short story writing; Life and 
works of Fabre; Russia, its political 
and social aspects since the outbreak of 
the war; Red Cross. 

MILTon J. FERGUSON. 


Los Angeles public library 


Mrs Harriet Mackey, dean of women 
of the University of Southern California, 
addressed the school, December 13, on 
“The development of types of litera- 
ture.” 

The school attended the meeting of the 
School Library section of the California 
teachers’ association, which was held in 
Los Angeles the last weex before the 
holidays. A large part of the program 
was devoted to methods of relating the 
library to the school curriculum. The 
hour preceding the program was devoted 
to the inspection of an exhibit of school 
library methods prepared by the school 
librarians of Los Angeles. Special atten- 
tion was given to the preparation of ex- 
hibits—the arrangement of the material 
displayed, and the accompanying posters 
and placards. 

During the holidays 11 members of the 
class of 1916 held a most enjoyable re- 
union. 


New York state library 

Visiting lecturers to date have been 
as follows: 

Dr Theodore W. Koch of the Li- 
brary of Congress (2 lectures): An 
American librarian in London in war 
time (illustrated); The commercial 
and technical library problem in Great 
Britain. 

Sarah B. Ball, librarian of the U. S. 
Rubber Co.: The business library. 

The senior class has been invited by 
Mary L. Davis, librarian of the Troy 
public library, to make a library sur- 
vey of Troy, N. Y., with special refer- 
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ence to the advantageous placing of 
prospective branch libraries. The 
study will form a part of the senior 
seminar. 

An alumnus has offered a prize of 
$25 to the student who submits the 
best essay on “The importance of loca- 
tion in the work of a public library.” 

FRANK K. WALTER. 


Pratt Institute 


Reading of the stars on the service 
flags of other library schools reminds 
us that while the activities of individ- 
ual students have been mentioned we 
have not yet made up the roster of our 
graduates who have gone into war 
work. 

The Director of the school, Mr Stev- 
ens, is under orders for overseas serv- 
ice and is awaiting definite instructions 
to start. 

H. H. Eddy, ’95, is in charge of the library 
at Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 

Miss Mary Frances Isom, ’00, has been 
released at Portland, Ore., to give half-time 
service to camp library work. 

Miss Edwina F. Glenn, ’16 (now Mrs 
James A. Garfield), organized the technical 
work of preparing the books at the Chilli- 
cothe library for the library at Camp Sher- 
man. In this work she was assisted by Mrs 
Reuben A. Holden, Jr. (formerly Grace 
-Morgan, ’15). 

Miss Sarah Greer, ’14, has taken a confi- 
dential position under the Federal Govern- 
ment in New York City. 

Miss Mary T. Atwater, ’15, and Miss 
Claire N. Atwater, ’17, are in the Ordnance 
office in Washington. 

Miss Evelyn Brooke, ’16, has taken a posi- 
tion with the Belgian Commission in New 
York. 

Miss Helen McCracken, ’17, is cataloging 
and filing blue prints and drawings at the 
Naval Aircraft factory in Philadelphia. 

A Red Cross work-room has been 
opened in the Household Science and 
Arts department, and a good many of 
the present class signed up to work 
there regularly. 

The Vice-director attended a meeting 
of the A. L. A. executive board in 
Washington on January 2. Under con- 
ditions of travel, a trip to Washington 
may almost be counted as war service, 
and the meeting was largely devoted 
to a consideration of camp library 
activities. 
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Notices have been received of the 
following marriages: 

Miss Della M. Wilsey, ’13, librarian of the 
Public library at Richmond, Cal., to Mr 
James A. McVittie, December 25. 

Miss Edwina F. Glenn, 716, to Captain 
James A. Garfield, December 31. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 
St. Louis library school 

On December 12, the school had the 
pleasure of hearing an extremely inter- 
esting lecture entitled “Forty years of 
publishing,” by Wm. W. Ellsworth, for- 
merly president of the Century Company. 

After a ten days’ vacation, the second 
term of work opened on January 3. One 
of the first appointments was a lecture 
by Mr Winthrop Holt Chenery, librarian 
of Washington university, on the “Liter- 
ature of architecture.” The following 
week, Mrs Harry January, secretary of 
the Consumers’ League of Missouri, 
talked on the “Responsibility of the cit- 
izens for industrial conditions.” 

Simmons college 


Positions 

Margaret Batcheller, ’15; Edith Brown, 
14, and Chloe Haughenberry, 715-’16, index 
and filing clerks, Ordnance department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Helen M. Clark, ’17, desk assistant, South 
Bend, Indiana, public library. 

Julia Crocker, ’05-’08, assistant, Minneap- 
olis public library. 


Annie Fennell, ’15, cataloger, Massa- 
chusetts state library. 
Katharine Kilbourn, ’16-’17, cataloger, 


University of California library. 

Lillian Nisbet, 714, head cataloger, Provi- 
dence Athenaeum library. 

Joice Scarf, ’15-’16, reference librarian, 
Iowa State Agricultural college. 

Mary Talbot, ’12, assistant librarian, New 
Jersey Zinc Co., New York. 

Edna Wells, 712, cataloger, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Boston. 

Anita Allen, ’15, organizing, North Jay, 
Maine, library. (On leave from Simmons 
College library.) 

Marriages 

Marian Cross, - to. Henry Lucas Curtis, 
December 27, 191 

Ruth Eaton, ae to John Hancock Gillis, 
November 17, 1 917. 

Christine * nhl 10, 
Crowell, April 4, 1917. 

Mary Pinkham, ’15, to Dr Edward Bates 
Peck, December 12, 1917. 

; , Curriculum notes . P 

Miss Alice Jordan, supervisor of chil- 


dren’s work in the Boston public library, 


to George G. 
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began with the new year her usual course 
on Library work with children, which 
meets twice a week until March 21. 

The elective, “High school libraries,” 
offered this year, has been expanded into 
a three-hour-a-week course, from Janu- 
ary 3-March 21, in charge of Miss Don- 
nelly, assisted by visiting lecturers. The 
class was addressed January 4 by Miss 
Alice Charlton, librarian of the Minne- 
apolis board of education, and January 
15 by Clarence D. Kingsley, agent for 
high schools, Massachusetts State board 
of education. Dr Wolcott, of the United 
States Bureau of education, generously 
loaned his collection of lantern slides of 
high school library rooms for an illus- 
trated lecture. An interesting piece of 
practice, the reorganizing of the library 
of the Charlestown high school, has been 
begun. 

Throughout the year students have 
been assigned to practice work in the li- 
braries of Norfolk House Centre, where 
the experience is chiefly with children, 
and in the Women’s educational and in- 
dustrial union, as well as the affiliated 
Social service library. 

Miss Maud J. Campbell, of the Mas- 
sachusetts free library commission, spoke 
on Work with foreigners on January 15. 

The mid-year examinations, which be- 
gin January 24, will bring the first term 
to a close. 

June Ricuarpson DONNELLY, 
Director. 


University of Washington 


The Library school regrets the loss 
of Miss Mary Hubbard, who was re- 
cently appointed head of the Reference 
department of the Spokane public li- 
brary. Miss Hubbard came to us from 
the University of Illinois library 
school, class of °13. Since that time 
she has held the position here of in- 
structor in cataloging and assistant ref- 
erence librarian. 

Miss Evelyn Blodgett, Vassar college, 
09, Pratt Institute library school, ’11, has 
been appointed instructor in cataloging to 
succeed Miss Hubbard. Miss Blodgett has 
been head cataloger of the University of 
Washington library since 1916. 

Mary Ferguson, ’17, is a student in the 
New York public library school. 
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Margaret Schumacher, 717, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the reference and cata- 
loging department at the University of 
Washington library. 

Helen Carson, ’14, is taking the training 
course for children’s librarians at ‘the Car- 
negie library school, Pittsburgh. 

Ellen Howe, ’15, ‘Carnegie ‘library school, 
"17, is now superintendent of children’s work 
and director of work with schools at Cal- 
gary, Canada. 

Gezina Thomas, ’16, was married October 
20, 1917, to Ewart Steele Upper. 

Flora Morgan, ’17, was married November 
4, 1917, to William J. Shaffer. 

Louise Smith, ’13, was married December 
8, 1917, to Lieut. Asa Baldwin. Lieut. Bald- 
win is stationed at Camp Lewis, Washing- 


ton. 
W. E. Henry, 
Director. 


Western Reserve university 


The students had the privilege of hear- 
ing Mrs Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, De- 
cember 14, when she spoke before the 
Children’s training class of the Cleveland 
public library on “Robin Hood,” illus- 
trated by stories. 

The course in children’s literature giv- 
en each year by Mrs Edna Lyman Scott 
began January 14. Introductory to the 
course, the Director spoke on “History 
of children’s work” and Miss Caroline 
Burnite, director of children’s work in 
the Cleveland public library, Jectured on 
“Management of children’s rooms.” 

Vivien C. Mackenzie, ’11, has recently been 
appointed a branch librarian of the public li- 
brary, Portland, Ore. 

Elizabeth M. Richards, ’11, has entered upon 
her duties as librarian of the Birchard library 
of — O., succeeding Miss Eva M. Mor- 
ris, : 

Helen Harsh Terry, 715, has been assisting 
in the Camp Sheridan library at Montgomery, 
Ala., while her husband, Lieutenant Terry, is 
in camp there. 

Cards have been received announcing the 
following marriages: Evelyn C. Hess, ’13, 
to Herbert D. Allen of St. Joseph, Michigan. 


Helen L. Shearer, ’16, to David B. Shaw of 
Youngstown, O 
Atice S. Ty er, Director. 





A librarian out in Mo. 
Flew into a terrible fo, 
In his neighbors’ front yards. 
And threw catalog cards 
His case is before the grand jo. 
—Cleveland Staff News Bulletin. 
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Information Storehouse 

Public Affairs Information Service Bul- 
letin. Third annual cumulation, Oct. 
1916-Oct. 1917; edited by Lillian Henley, 
assisted by Katherine J. Middleton. 490p., 
N. Y. The H. W. Wilson Co. 1917 

A comparison of this issue with the 
previous Annuals shows a great in- 
crease in the amount of material in- 
dexed. Statistics compiled from the 
order department of the Service show 
that 69% more publications have been 
listed during the third year of the Serv- 
ice than during the second. 

The special mission of the Service 
is to list by subject the more elusive 
material in print. A partial impres- 
sion only of what the Service attempts 
to index is, perhaps, obtained by a cur- 
sory glance at the Key to periodical 
references, and List of books indexed. 
Although these are valuable features of 
the Service, the fugitive material, in- 
cluding special reports, investigations, 
brochures, etc., represent more accu- 
rately where the staff expends the 
greatest effort. 

All entries do not represent printed 
material. Notes, announcements and 
digests show the trend of public 
thought and action, but do not refer 
directly to printed matter. 

Special mention should be made of 
how the trend of public opinion, in 
various states during the past year, is 
shown chronologically by 


1: a subject digest of the vote at the 
1916 election in various states on constitu- 
tional amendments and other measures re- 
ferred to the people. 

2: by a digest of the inaugural messages 
of the governors to the legislatures of all 
the states that had legislative sessions. 

3: by a partial digest of the laws enacted 
by the 1917 legislatures on social and 
eccentric topics. 


Each of the 490 pages of this third 
annual cumulation contains from 38-45 
references, approximately 20,000 en- 
tries in all. The subject-headings are 
non-technical and fully cross-refer- 
enced so that the volume is very usable. 
Altogether the cumulation is a rich 
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Interesting Things in Print 
A selected list of dramatized tales 
from material in the Brooklyn public 
library has been issued. 


A second edition of “The American 
public library,” by Dr A. E. Bostwick, 
has been issued by D. Appleton & Co. 

The Free Library commission of Wis- 
consin has issued two leaflets—How to 
secure a traveling library and Instruc- 


tions for the librarian of a traveling. 


library. 

An article on Catholic authorship in 
the American colonies before 1784. by 
William Stetson Merrill of the New- 
berry library, Chicago, has been reprint- 
ed from the Catholic Historical Review. 


An article in the December number 
of The Nurse by Maud D. Brooks, li- 
brarian, Olean public library, New 
York, discusses the value of books, 
many of them by titles, as a source of 
cultural qualities for nurses. 


In The Nation’s Business for Decem- ( 
ber, an article by John Cotton Dana, | 


under the title of “A white list of busi- 
ness books,” is a discussion of material 
in print, which, in his judgment, busi- 
ness men could use to good advantage. 

Cleveland Women, December 1, is 
largely devoted to the story of the 
Cleveland public library as told by its 
librarian and the department heads 
throughout the library. A number of 
illustrations show the library’s activ- 
ity. 

The foreword in the number, by 
Frederick C. Howe, is a quotation from 
the American city and its problems, 
paying a very decided compliment to 
the public libraries of America. 

The Boston Transcript of December 
19, gives a fine appraisal to the oppor- 
tunity before its public library in the 
appointment of Mr C. F. D. Belden as 
its librarian, under the title, “The li- 
sbrary’s new lease of life.” 


H. R. Hunting and Co. has issued a 
Selected list of 140 titles of special fic- 





mine of information on every imagin-¥/ tion and also some of the best war nar- 


able phase of social, economic and gov- 
ernmental affairs, a large part of which 
is not indexed elsewhere. 







ratives of 1917. These are offered in 
the special library binding at a liberal 
discount. 


» 
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Winifred Gregory, chief of the In- 
dustrial arts department, Public li- 
brary, St. Paul, has an article in the 
December number of the Bulletin of 
the Affiliated engineering societies of 
Winnipeg on “The engineer and the 
book.” 


One of the best library publications in 
the country is the Pasadena Library and 
Civic Magazine. This is published by 
the library under the authority of the 
civic government and is largely devoted 
to appraisal of books and civic affairs. 
Mrs. Packard-DuBois is the editor. 


The Tempe normal school, Arizona, 
has compiled a list of some of the best 
books for the child’s own reading and 
study. The selection is practical both 
for the rural and for the graded schools. 
Hygienic qualifications in type and 
leading have been considered as well 
as price and quality. 


An annotated catalog of the J. Ross 
Robertson historical collection in the 
Reference library, Toronto, is to be 
issued shortly. It forms a volume of 600 
pages under the title of Landmarks of 
Canadian history. It is really a topical 
history of Canada and will be specially 
useful as a reference work to Canadian 
literature and history. 


, An essay towards a bibliography of 
/ the published writings and addresses of 
/ Woodrow 


Wilson, 1910-1917, by 
George D. Brown, reference librarian 
of Princeton, forms No. 2 in the series 
undertaken by Princeton university 


| library. No.1 was prepared by Harty 


Clemons_in 1913, covering the years 
1875-1910. “The list is selective, not ex- 
haustive...but it is hoped it contains 
all of the President’s more significant 
utterances. An appendix gives a list 
of important items which though not 
personally the President’s may be at- 
tributed to his inspiration, State papers, 
notes to foreign countries, etc.” 





A thesis of 200 pages, prepared by 
J. W. Emery, Stratford, Ontario, and 
accepted for the degree of Doctor of 
pedagogy by the University of Tor- 
onto, has been brought out in book 


L 
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form under the title “The Library, the 
school and the child.” 

The treatment of the subject is his- 
torical as well as psychological, and 
many of the leading libraries in the 
United States and Canada have fur- 
nished material for the exemplification 
of Mr Emery’s thesis. It touches but 
briefly on foreign libraries, but those 
are of the best. 

An appendix of eight pages gives a 
list of references consulted for the 
thesis. 

Those who have been waiting for the 
completed report of the International 
Joint Commission in relation to the 
levels of the Lake of the Woods will 
be interested to know that the final re- 
port of the Commission has been is- 
sued. It relates to the levels of the 
Lake of the Woods and contains a 
supplement of 136 pages, with chapters 
on the history of the region, boundary 
questions, settlements, and the develop- 
ment of the various industries, with a 
number of historical and other illustra- 
tions and a very complete bibligraphy 
of the region. Copies of this report can 
be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Commission in Washington or by 
Canadian libraries from the office of 
the International Joint Commission, 
Ottawa. 

The February number of Education 
(120 Boylston street, Boston) contains, 
among other excellent articles, two that 
are particularly valuable, viz., an ex- 
haustive consideration of what the public 


schools can and should do for defective 


children, contributed by Superintendent 
Richard O. Johnson, of the Indiana 
school for the deaf, Indianapolis; and a 
review of the Report of the committee 
on the reorganization of the course in 
english, contributed by Maud E. Kings- 
ley, the author of the well-known series 
of Outline studies in. English published 
by the publishers of Education. Both 
of these articles are of special interest to 
all educators, especially the former, since 
all superintendents of schools and _ all 
teachers come “up against” the defective 
classes of pupils and desire the latest and 
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best means of detecting such cases and 
properly dealing with them. Education, 
by the way, has long been doing pioneer 
work in the educational field (it was es- 
tablished in 1880) and has stood high in 
the ranks of educational journalism for 
38 years past. Librarians will do a real 
service in calling attention of educators 
to its valuable special articles. 


J. W. Hamilton of St Paul has issued 
a pamphlet on “The international mind.” 
Dr Nicholas Murray Butler defines the 
“Tnternational mind as the habit of think- 
ing and dealing with the several nations 
of the civilized world as friendly and 
coéperating equals in aiding the progress 
of civilization and developing commerce 
and industry and in spreading enlighten- 
ment throughout the world.” 

Mr Hamilton in his pamphlet develops 
the process of bringing about such a state 
of affairs through the means of libraries, 
the press, postage, celebrations, associa- 
tions, schools, photographs and symbols. 
It is an interesting presentation even if 
the end in view seems Utopian at this 
stage of affairs. 

Any librarians who would be inter- 
ested can get the pamphlet for 5c. 


T. W. Koch, for many years the 
well-known librarian of the University 
of Michigan, prepared, some 10 years 
ago, a portfolio of plates of the library 
buildings, erected through the gener- 
osity of Mr Andrew Carnegie. To 
these plates he has now added a vol- 
ume of text of over 200 pages, partly 
descriptive, largely historical of the 
libraries and their work, the develop- 
ment of library work carried on in 
the country, particularly ‘the libraries 
which have been benefited by Mr Car- 
negie’s gifts. 

From a number of sources Mr Koch 
has gathered up much valuable infor- 
mation concerning the aims and pur- 
poses of Mr Carnegie’s giving, the 
philosophy underlying much of library 
work, and has presented in “A book of 
Carnegie libraries,” a valuable contri- 
bution to library literature. 

The Book of Carnegie libraries con- 


tains an introduction by R. R. Bowker, 
of the Publishers’ Weekly; a character 
sketch of Andrew Carnegie by Hamilton 
W. Mabie, reprinted from the Century 
Magazine; and an article entitled ‘“Car- 
negie libraries and good reading,” by 
Dr Arthur E. Bostwick of the St. Louis 
public library. 


Under the title Roseville and_ its 
branch library, the Newark public li- 
brary has sent out a beautiful piece of 
printing and a most interesting pamphlet 
giving a number of the local legends of 
the places described, some interesting 
history and comparisons, with an appen- 
dix giving the story of the Newark 
system. , 


A story under the title of “Happy— 
the life of a bee,” by Walter McCaleb, 
has been issued by Harper Brothers 
Co. One’s former experiences with 
bees have a great deal to do with his 
belief in the happy, genial, clever in- 
dividual who figures as the hero of the 
book, but the knowledge of the life in 
the hive and the instinct of the bees 
will give present pleasure and interest. 


A fascinating book is-that recently 
sent out by the Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, “Castaway Island,” by Perry 
Newberry. It is the story of a man and 
boy cast adrift on the Galapagos Is- 
lands. While the book is full of adven- 
ture, there is none of it impossible, 
though absorbingly interesting. 

“Preserving and pickling” and “Sal- 
ads and sandwiches” are the titles of 
two useful, handy volumes by Mary 
M. Wright, author of “Candymaking 
at home,” that in this day of conserva- 
tion will be most welcome for their 
definite, direct and economical recipes. 


Margery Morris is the title of one of 
the volumes in an interesting lot of 
books recently issued by the Penn Pub- 
lishing Co. This is an exceedingly in- 
teresting story for girls up to 15 years 
of age, well written, wholesome in 
tone, and full of the real spirit of youth. 

Librarians will be interested to 
know that the story was written by a 
librarian. Report has it that the flowery 
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name of the author, given in the book, 
really covers the highly esteemed libra- 
rian in Friends’ free library of Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, Hannah M. 
Jones. Miss Jones may well be proud 
of this child of her brain. 


The distributing office of the Canadian 
Government at Ottawa has sent out some 
very interesting material, throwing light 
on the causes of the Great War. Among 
the most interesting are General Von 
Bissing’s Testament—A study in Ger- 
man ideals, Phose gentlemen of Ger- 
many, Convicted out of her own mouth, 

eneral J. CC. Smuts’  war-Time 
speeches, Peace—how to get and keep 
if, The future of Alsace-Lorraine, The 
coming victory, The dawn of Armaged- 
don and Unemployment in Belgium 
during the German occupation. 


American patriotic prose and verse, 
selected and edited by Ruth D. Ste- 
vens and David H. _ Stevens, 
Ph. D., of the University of Chi- 
cago (McClurg’s), is a collection of 
poetry and prose, pertinent to the times 
and which has been found extremely 
useful and appropriate for many occa- 
sions by those who have had an oppor- 
tunity to use it. The selections are not 
long, and are interesting and entertain- 
ing. Many of them are old time favor- 
ites, many of them gems that are not 
so well known as they should be, and 
the volume is worthy of place in every 
collection of books, both for children 
and grown-ups. 


Two books have been prepared and 
sent out recently by Frances Jenkins 
Olcott, to the great delight of her 
friends, especially those in the chil- 
dren’s: rooms, for whom she has been a 
source of joy for years. 

Miss Olcott has used her incompar- 
able gift of story telling in these two 
books along somewhat similar lines, 
though with a world of difference be- 
tween. 

The first to appear was the “Tales of 
the Persian genii.” In this she has re- 
cast some of the popular old stories of 
the Orient, using her own fertile imag- 
ination to furnish a continuous thread 














on which to tie them into one recital of 
the various experiences of the several 
characters. The richness of color, the 
emphasis of the beauty of surround- 
ings, the allegorical form of the telling, 
the setting of the stories among foun- 
tains, bright birds, crystal palaces and 
silken pavilions, can but charm and de- 
light the heart of childhood, found 
many times in grown people as well as 
in children. 

Bookland owes Miss Olcott a debt of 
gratitude for this string of bright-col- 
ored jewels she has given in the “Tales 
of the Persian genii.” \ 

In her second book, Miss Olcott has 
gone to the West and from the legends 
of North American Indians she has 
produced the “Red Indian fairy book.” 
The life of animals, birds and the spirit 
of out of doors, which make up the 
fiber of the stories, will make this book 
perhaps more of a boys’ book than the 
other, and yet in Camp Fire girls and 
Audubon clubs, the girls will find 
much to delight them. 





Printed Catalog Cards 

Much interest is being created by the 
plan of Ginn & Co to supply printed 
catalog cards with all of their publica- 
tions ordered, whether from the pub- 
lishers or through dealers. These are 
furnished free up to the number of four. 
Beyond that the charge is one-half cent 
a card. The publishers claim as a 
merit for this plan that it makes the 
cards available within a few days after 
the publication of the new book, for 
those who purchase it for a permanent 
place on their shelves. 

Ginn & Co are well known publishers 
of school and college text books, but on 
their extensive list, as most librarians 
know, there are a great many standard 
books in many subjects which are being 
covered more completely in these times 
by libraries of all classes. 

The publishers state that they are will- 
ing to place the name of any librarian 
associated with school or public library 
work on their list to receive main author 
cards. 
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News from the Field 
Mary P. Farr, Dexel ’95, has been re- 
cataloging the Public library at Lenox, 
Mass. 


Florence B. Kimball, N. Y. state, 
’06-’07, has resigned as cataloger at the 
Athenaeum library, Providence, R. I., 
to organize a library at Central Falls, 
R. {. 


The Public library of Brockton, Mass., 
has arranged for an exhibition of paint- 
ings by American artists extending 
throughout the winter months. A course 
of lectures on the topics of the hour, ex- 
tending from the fall to the spring, have 
been a source of interest to the com- 
munity. 


Sara G. Hyde, catalog reviser, Yale 
University library, died of pneumonia 
at her home in Ware, Mass., January 
3. Miss Hyde was a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke college and of the New York 
State library school. She was on the 
staff of the New York state library, 
1900-03, was cataloger at the U. S. 
Geological and Geographical Survey 
library, 1903-07, and went to the Yale 
University library in November, 1907. 


The annual report of the Phoebe 
Griffin Noyes library, Old Lyme, Conn., 
by Bessie Connolly, the librarian, covers 
a period of only 10 months, the library 
having been closed for a period of eight 
weeks. 

There was an increase of 32% per 
cent in the amount of non-fiction circu- 
lated. The assembly room was used 
three or four afternoons a week during 
the entire year by different organizations 
interested in public service. 

The report of branch work shows that 
the interest has been maintained. A ref- 
erence course was given to the high 
school pupils as usual. 


Henry N. Sanborn, for the past four 
years secretary of the Indiana library 
commission, has resigned his position to 
become librarian of the Public library of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Mr Sanborn 
was considered a most efficient commis- 
sion officer, and by his tact, ability, and 
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sympathetic understanding, made a mul- 
titude of friends in the Middle West 
who regret his departure from their 
midst. 
Central Atlantic 

Mary Helen Jones, Drexel ’13, has 
resigned her position at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Miss Dorothy Bemis, Pratt, ’16, has 
accepted a position in the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 


Dorothy Wilson, Pittsburgh, 17, 
married Lieutenant Robert Mortimer 
Yates, December, 1917. 


Elizabeth Nixon, Pittsburgh, 713, is 
substituting in the children’s depart- 
ment, Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 


Irma Endres Diescher, Pittsburgh, 
16, has resigned her position on the 
staff of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh. ' 


Rachel R. Harris, N. Y. state, 17, 
is assisting temporarily in the chil- 
dren’s department of the Public library 
at Syracuse, N. Y. 


Flora B Roberts, for some _ time 
librarian of the Public library of Potts- 
ville, Pennsylvania, has resigned her 
position to become librarian of the 
Public library of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Miss Rachel Baldwin, Pratt, ’08, for 
the past two years in the children’s de- 
partment of the Carnegie library at 
Pittsburgh, has been made librarian of 
the Allegheny high school in Pitts- 
burgh. 

What was called an Americanization 
exhibit was held in the Hazelwood 
branch of the Carnegie library, Pitts- 
burgh, the second week in January. 
Objects originally brought from Poland, 
Italy, Switzerland, Russia, Bohemia, 
Rumania, Lithuania, etc., included wood 
carvings, scarfs, and coverlets. 


The Prints division of the New York 
public library has arranged, in the Stuart 
gallery, an exhibition of etchings by 
William Strang, to remain on view to the 
end of March. The development of the 
powerful and interesting art of this 
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prominent British etcher is well illus- 
trated by the examples of his work 
shown. 

The report of the City library of 
Kingston, N. Y., states that, despite the 
unusual demands of the times, there was 
an increase of 5 per cent in home circu- 
lation over last year. The greatest de- 
mand has been in home economics and 
war matters. The children borrowed 
17,328 books during the year for home 
use and 13,595 for use in the reading 


room. There are 10,000v. on the 
shelves. The total circulation was 53,- 
944 v. 


Miss Mary Casamajor, for some time 
librarian of Prospect branch, has been 
transferred to become librarian of the 
Bedford branch of Brooklyn public 
library. Miss Olcott, formerly at Red 
Hook, goes to Prospect branch. 

Miss Nellie Fatout has been made 
librarian of Carroll Park branch. Miss 
Roghe has been promoted to branch 
librarian of Red Hook and Miss Bull to 
be branch librarian of Borough Park. 
The hours of opening of several of the 
branches of the Brooklyn public library 
have been shortened owing to a lack of 
assistants. 

The annual report of the Brooklyn 
public library gives a good summary 
of the part the library took last year 
in war activity—raising camp library 
funds, Red Cross, Liberty bonds, pos- 
ters, and the opening of auditoriums 
for public meetings and war service. 

Some of the branches, during the lat- 
ter part of 1917, were closed a day or 
two at a time on account of lack of coal. 
There were 5,944,792 v. drawn for home 
use. There is a shortage of assistants 
and the hours of opening in many of 
the small branches have been de- 
creased. Owing to the war demands 
adult borrowers are making little use 
of the library, but the use by the chil- 
dren is increasing. 

The use of the reference department 
has fallen far below that of any recent 
years. From a staff of 394, 134 left and 
five were lost by death, many of the 
resignations being on account of low 
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salaries. The Board has been obliged 
to make adjustments that it is hoped 
will bring more satisfactory results. 
The library is hampered in its work 
by a lack of trained assistants. 

The cost of books purchased in- 
creased a little more than four per cent. 
Cost of binding increased 1c per v. 

Central 

William A. Hutchinson, for many 
years a valuable member of the Library 
Board of Oak Park, Ill., died January 15. 
Age 71 years. 


James C Young, a noted collector of 
books, died at his home in Minneapolis, 
January 8. 


Helen D. Subers, Drexel ’03, is re- 
organizing the Public library at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


Maude Imogene Shaw, Pittsburgh, 
’16, has been appointed in the Public 
library of Sandusky, Ohio. 


Helen Carmody, formerly connected 
with the Public library, Grand Rapids, 
has returned to the service of the library. 


The new appointments to the State 
library board of Missouri include Purd 
B. Wright of Kansas City and C. E. 
Crane of Booneville. 


Katherine Olcott Roberts, Pitts- 
burgh, ’17, has resigned from the staff 
of the Cincinnati public library to enter 
the children’s department of the Car- 
negie library of Pittsburgh. 


Winifred G. Batchelor, Wisconsin 
"16, has accepted an appointment in the 
Detroit public library, resigning as li- 
brarian of the Waukesha public library. 


A set of lithographs by Joseph Pen- 
nell, illustrating picturesque war-work, 
was on exhibition in the Ryerson library, 
Grand Rapids, during January. The ex- 
hibition contained 100 proofs, 50 or more 
of American subjects and the remainder 
of British and French. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, records 
a circulation of 242,296v. The greatest 
increase was made in the Extension de- 
partment, where books were given out 
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at stores, factories, schools, etc. There 
were 61,338 books circulated through 
the schools by the teachers. 


James L. O’Donnell, for many years 
president of the Library board of Jol- 
iet, Illinois, died suddenly, December 
23, 1917. Mr O’Donnell was in ill 
health for nearly a year before his 
death, but had evidenced some im- 
provement recently, so that his final 
going was a shock to his friends. 


The new branch of the Public library, 
Gary, Indiana, made possible by a gift 
of Mr Andrew Carnegie, was dedicated 
January 6. The Library Board ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the work of 
the librarian, Mr Louis J. Bailey, by 
naming the branch the Louis J. Bailey 
library. 

The report of the Public library of 
Minneapolis states that about one out 
of every four persons in Minneapolis 
borrowed from the Public library last 
year books, pictures, lantern slides and 
music scores. There are 97,185 regis- 
tered borrowers. Books were distrib- 
uted at 178 different points, of which 
62 were in the county outside of the 
city. Number of books on the shelves, 
334,763; total circulation, 1,566,000v. ; 
cost of operation, $206,261. 


Elsie M. Saxer has left the catalog de- 
partment of the St. Louis public library 
to become general assistant in the Pub- 
lic library of Superior, Wisconsin, Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Martha Clark of the catalog depart- 
ment of the St. Louis public library has 
accepted the position of branch librarian 
in Superior, Wisconsin. She began her 
work February 1. 


Marie Jones, St. Louis, -has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Washington Uni- 
versity medical library. 

Alice K. Hatch, 715, has left the Cen- 
tral children’s room of the St. Louis pub- 
lic library and has become children’s 
librarian of the Public library at Clinton, 
Iowa. 

A. recent report on the work of the 
Public library at Highland Park, Illinois, 
states that, following the visits of the 
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librarian to the schools with a presenta- 
tion of the books to be had from the 
library to the grades above the fourth, 
the circulation of juvenile literature has 
doubled. Following an address to the 
Parents and Teachers Association on 
children’s reading, the circulation in both 
the adult and juvenile department great- 
ly increased. 

The daily circulation ranges from 90 
to 157 and the daily visitors to the ref- 
erence room average 120. 

The librarian, Miss Ruth W. Judd, 
has leave of absence for Government 
service at Washington for the duration 
of the war. 


The annual report of the University 
of Chicago library records notable gifts 
—The William Vaughn Moody collec- 
tion of books in American literature, by 
Mrs Edward Morris; Early manuscripts 
and printed books, by Dr Frank W. Gun- 
saulus and Miss Helen C. Gunsaulus; 
Books and manuscripts of the reforma- 
tion period, by Mrs Emma B. Hodge. 

The year’s additions bring the total 
number of books in the University li- 
braries to 517,936. Uncataloged and un- 
accessioned volumes number over 100,- 
000. Of pamphlets there are about 200,- 
000. There were added to the Univer- 
sity catalog 49,326 titles. 

There was a total of 759,823 readers 
in the general library. The day use of 
reserved books amounted to 367,267 
volumes. Not all the departmental li- 
braries keep statistics but those that do 
show a decided increase. 

In common with other departments of 
the University, the libraries lost a num- 
ber of assistants, due to the war. 


South 
The teachers’ library which has been 
housed in the high-school building at 
Savannah, Georgia, has been turned over 
to the public library who will administer 
the collection of about 5,000 v. for the 
teachers. 


Jane Frodsam, for the past number of 
years, librarian of the Public library of 
Savannah, Missouri, has been added to 
the staff of the children’s department in 
the public library, St. Joseph. 
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West 
Alice M. Hughes has been made as- 
sistant librarian of the Public library 
at Minot, S. D. 


Grace Stevens, librarian of the High 
school, Butte, Mont., has been appointed 
librarian of the Public library, Virginia, 
Minn. Miss Stevens was formerly li- 
brarian in Minneapolis public library 
system. 


At Wheatland, Wyo., the Platt County 
public library has moved into its new 
Carnegie building. This library, in 
charge of Mabel Wilkinson, has in the 
three years in which it has been opened, 
trebled its appropriation, and the number 
of its borrowers covers more than one- 
third of the country population. 


In a recent conference of the board 
and superintendents of the State insti- 
tutions in Nebraska, it was voted to 
recommend to the Board of commis- 
sioners of the State, that the library be 
made a regular department of the vari- 
ous state institutions, and that as such 
a certain specified time be devoted to 
its concerns, and that its workings be 
incorporated into the published reports 
of the superintendents. It was also 
recommended that the librarians of 
state institutions, in conjunction with 
the superintendents, work out a plan 
of employing a librarian for each in- 
stitution. 

Pacific Coast 

Margaret Girdner, California, ’17, has 
begun work in the California state 
library. 

Miss Dorothy Moss Cobb, Riverside, 


'16, died January 5 at Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 


Miss Vera W. Kayser, Riverside ’17, 
has been employed by the Carnegie 
library, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


Vena Fensom, Riverside ’15-’16, is 
employed at the Los Angeles Retail 
Merchants’ Credit Association, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Gertrude Kimbley, Riverside, ’16, has 
been employed as librarian of the Med- 
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ical college of the University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 


Gladys Smith, City librarian of Pen- 
dleton, Oregon, has resigned her posi- 
tion and become assistant to the libra- 
rian at the Public library at Spokane. 


Dorotha Davis, California, 717, has 
resigned her position as assistant in 
the Fresno County free library to ac- 
cept the position of librarian in the 
Fresno high school library. 


A notable gift to the University of 
California is the select, private library 
of the late Prof George H. Howison, for 
25 years a teacher of philosophy at the 
university, by his widow. The collection 
contains 1,200 v. The works of the phil- 
osophers of all ages are included, many 
rare volumes, several unique and a num- 
ber autographed by noted philosophers. 

The annual report of Multnomah 
County’s public library, Oregon, furn- 
ishes a most interesting page for the Sun- 
day Oregonian, Portland, on December 
9. The librarian points with justifiable 
pride to the record that at the end of 
the first year the membership was 8,107 
with a circulation of 110,000 books, and 
to the present time with a membership of 
83,967—30% of the population—who 
took to their homes 1,500,000 v. The 
librarian regrets the impossibility of 
getting more vital statistics than circula- 
tion before the people. She refers to the 
help, sometimes amounting to a volume 
of thousands of dollars, received in the 
business and technical department—the 
inspiration, the right-about-face, often 
given unexpectedly by a modest little 
volume; the mental growth that the 
library shelves have made possible under 
the eyes of the attendants who have been 
serving the public long enough to observe 
results; the consolation brought to the 
weary and discouraged—all of these 
would make wonderful statistics if they 
could be kept. 

There are libraries of good books in 
every country school, as well as in the 
class rooms in the city schools. The 
municipal reference branches in the city 
hall, the fire-engine houses, municipal 
institutions, are all provided with books. 
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The branch libraries serve as com- 
munity centers which furnish meeting 
places for clubs for young and old. 
Many courses of lectures, neighborhood 
gatherings, Yiddish readings, Italian and 
Polish parties are held, in every way 
bringing up friendly knowledge between 
the neighborhood and the library, rather 
than the cold handing of a book across 
the counter. 

Since the war began all kinds of 
patriotic gatherings have been held. 
Sewing machines and cutting tables are 
active many times a week in the audi- 
toriums. The camp at East St. Johns 
has been supplied with books. Nearly 
25,000 v., all splendid gifts, have been 
put in shape and placed on the shelves 
of the Y. M. C. A. homes. 

A discouraging note that has been 
sounded has been that the revenues dur- 
ing the past four years have steadily de- 
creased. Last year the library carried on 
a 23% bigger business with $6,000 less 
money. This was due to the lower valu- 
ation of property, though there was a 
slight increase in the tax. An effort 
will be made to have the limitation on 
tax removed by the coming legislature. 

A. Law Voge, reference librarian, 
Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco, 
has been given a commission as cap- 
tain in a regiment of engineers and an- 
ticipates front-line service in France 
within a month. 

Canada 

The Public library of Toronto has re- 
ceived a collection of bibles, which fur- 
nish particularly interesting illustrations 
of early printing and binding, from Dr 
George D. Porter of Toronto. 

Foreign 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of New South Wales at Sidney 
records the total number of volumes in 
the library as 295,342. Much has been 
done in filling the gaps in the reference 
section and a number of valuable and 
rare books have _ been _ obtained. 
Through the traveling libraries 147 
boxes containing 5,830v were sent to 
77 country centers; 63 boxes, contain- 
ing 2,493v, to 27 different lighthouses; 
58 boxes, containing 2,426v, to 31 
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branches of the Public school teachers 
clubs. The demands for books from 
these centers are greater than the sup- 
ply can fill, There are six members of 
the staff who are officers on active duty 
with the Expeditionary forces. 





Loyalty 

Loyalty is that quality which prompts 
a person to be true to the thing he un- 
dertakes. It means definite direction, 
fixity of purpose, steadfastness. Loy- 
alty supplies power, poise, purpose, bal- 
last, and works for health and success. 
Nature helps the 'oyal man. If you are 
careless, slipshod, indifferent, Nature as- 
sumes that you wish to be a nobody and 
grants your desire. Success hinges on 
loyalty. Be true to your art, your busi- 
ness, your employer, your “house.” Loy- 
alty is for the one who is loyal. It isa 
quality woven through the very fabric 
of one’s being, and never a thing apart. 
Loyalty makes the thing to which you 
are loyal yours. Disloyalty removes it 
from you. Whether any one knows of 
our disloyalty is really of little moment, 
either one way or the other. The real 
point is, how does it affect ourselves? 
Work is for the worker. Love is for the 
lover. Art is for the artist. The menial 
is a man who is disloyal to his work. 
All useful service is raised to the plane 
of art when love for the task—Loyalty— 
is fused with the effort. 





Book Varnish for Tropics 

The following ingredients make a 
varnish that has been found very use- 
ful in protecting books from mold and 
from roaches, says the Canal Record: 
Bichloride of mercury, two parts; 
orange shellac, 20 parts; oil of turpen- 
tine, 250 parts, and the balance up to 
1,000 parts, 95% ethyl alcohol. Mix 
thoroughly, shake before using, and 
apply with a rag. This varnish is, of 
course, highly poisonous when taken 
internally—Engineering and Mining 
Journal, Jan. 16, 1915. 





FOR SALE—An oak pigeon-hole desk 
case. Price $1.25. Address M. E. A., Li- 
brary Bureau, Chicago. 








